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FOREWORD 



The Bostoix Public Lijjrary la pleased to Vresent 
a series of annotated reading guides as a follow-up 
to the lectures in its NEH Learning Library Program, 
"Boston: An Urban Community." ^ 

The i,ibrary's program has been developed under 
the Cultural Institutions Program of the National 
Endowment for. the Humanities (NEH ), a new national 
program whose purpose is to help libraries, museums 
and ,other cultural institutions become centers of 
formal himianities education for their, communities. 
An advisory committee, composed of outstanding scho- 
lars from academic institutions in the Boston area, 
assists iji the selection of topics for the program's 
learning kctivitles and helps recruit the teachers ' 
for it. ^ 

Sequences pi;-esented In the "Program have been: o 

"Bibles, Brahmins and Bosses: Leadership and 
^ the Boston Community" with Thomas O'Connor, 

Professor of History, Boston College. Febru- 
ary 3 - April 7, 1975. 

- * 

"Boston's Architecture: From First Townhouse 
to New City Hall" with Gerald -Bernstein,* 
Professor* of Art History, Brandel$ Vniver- 
sity. February 8 - March 29, 1975./ 

"Family Life in Boston: From Colonial Times 
to the Present" with Nancy Cott, Professor 
of History; Yale 'University. April 3 - 
Kay 22, 1975. 
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"Shaping the Bostpn Landscape: Di-umlina and 
Puddingstone" with George Lewis, Professor 
. of Geography, Boston University. Api'il 8 ^- 
May 27, 1975. 

"Revolutionary Boston: The Leaders and the 
Issues, 1763-1789" with Richard Bushman, 
Professor of History, Boston University, 
September 16 - November U,, 1975. 

"Culture ahd Its* Conflicts : The Example of 
19th-century Boston" with Martin Green, * 
Professor. of English, Tufts University. 

.September I8 - November 6, 1975. 

Boston's .Artisans of the l8th Century" with 

Wendy Coofper, Assistant Cui^tor, American 

DecoratJ^e Arts, Museum of 'Fine Arts. 

Novemli^ 13, 1975 - January 22, I976: * 
I 

"ijoston's Black Letters: From Phillls Wheat- 
ley to W.E.B. DuBois" with William Robinson, 
Chairman of Black Studies, Rhode Island Col- 
. lege. November 16, 1975 - January 13, 19T6. 



INTRODUCTION 



During the fall of 1975 and on into the first 
month of 1976 Dr. William Robinson, Chairman of the 
Black Studjles Progra^ at Rhode Island College, pre- 
sented a sequence oft^l^ctures on the blac'k Uterary 
heritage of Boston, for the NEH Learning Library Pro-- 
gram at » the Boston Public Library. Professor Robin- 
son f<i>cused on Boston^- in particular and New England 
in general and pccasionally mentioned national and 
international connections as well. Figures of pri- 
mary interest were Phillis .Wheatley from the Colonial 
period, William Wells Brown of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, W.E.B. DuBois'and William* Stanley Bra.ithwaite ' 
of the earlier twentieth century, and a number of 
modern novelists including Dorgthy West «Lnd ftryant 
Rollins. The ^governing assumption of the sequence 
was that the various' permutations in style and cop- 
tent of black Boston literature ^uld be a usefiU 
index to the cfuLtural and social life of the Boston 
community, both white and black. The following read- 
ing list is intended to introduce selected vrorks , 
which we'h6pe will stimulate interest 'in' the subject 
and lead the'^reader to further discoveries of his 
or her own . * 
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Arna Bontemps, ed. Five Black Lives > Mlddletovm, 
' Wesleyan University Press , 1971. , 

This Is a' collection of ex-rslave narratives 
which span 1^0 years In time, fi*ora 1729. to l870, 
and some thousands of miles In ideographical area 
from Africa to Connecticut.' The autobiographies 
« * Include the lives of Venture Smith, Afrlcai James 
Mars, Connecticut; William Grimes, Virginia; G.W. 
Offrey, Maryland; James L. Smith , Virginia. 
These imrratlves are the records of black Amer- 
icans suffering under the oppression of slavery 
until he was Impelled to escape. freedom 
Is a privilege which nothing else can equal'' IsS 
the central theme running through the narratives. 

Wllliajii Stanley Braithwalte The William Stanley 
Bralthwalte Reader . Philip Butcher, e^d. Ann 
Arbor, University of Mlcllklgan Press, 1972. i 

Philip Butcher presents a study of the coreer- 
and reputation of William Stanley BralthValte, 
the astute black critic and^olented lyric poet 
whose edltoflal work gave Impetus, to the ^New 
Poetry Movement^, The nearly 100-page reader 
consists of letters and samplings of verses re- ^ 
presenting not only ethnic literature but also 
• Amerlc-on literature and* areas of American civili- 
zation. The Reader projects the breadth of . the 
author *s*t^lent and knowledge, his Insistence 
upon the dignity of black AmarlcanS when the Idea 
was novel In America. His poems, written in a 
traditional nlneteenth-centurjt lyric^' Style have 
nothing to Ao with the life of the black man at 
that time. \Braithwalte felt that ractaUthemps 
^ _ were too llmit^ig f6r the artist and that they 

tended more ^oward propoganda than towtird egrt. ^' 
Undoul5Vedly, Y\e was the'most influential block 
critic of AmericOin literature. 
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Benjamin G. Bravley, ed. Early Negro American Writers 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina PresP, 
^ 1935. ^ . 

An invaluable , anthology which Bravle^ prigin- 
ated in a desire to render more accessible for 

. the student or general reader some productions 
of black Americfan writings only to be- found in 
special, collections. This collection includes x 
writings *of black Americans from Jupiter Hainmori 
who was born between 17^ and 1730 to approxi- 
mately the Civil Var time, Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
is not included in this anthology. The bio- 
graphical and critlcai^-vanalysis which introduces 
each selection is excellent. 'One of the best 

♦ sources for both the general readers and studeqts 
who wish to acquaint themselves wlt'h black wri- 
ters bef6re tixe Civil War, - ' ' 

(Paperback' edition available from Dover. ) 

, The Negro in Literature and Art . New 

York', Duf field & Co., 19l8. (Also New York, 
Dodd and Mead, .193U. ) . ', 

This book is devoted^to the. achievement of 
blacks in the field of literature and art. In 
sepatat^ cha,pt er 3, Prp feasor Bra^^-ley gives inter- 
esting and well-^written sketches of Phillis' 
Whe^tley/Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Charles W. Ches- 
nut, W.E.B. ^Bois ^and^William Stanley Braith- ^ ' 
. walt^. In the opinion of the author, the best ; 
knovn black orators wer^ Frederick Do\;glass 
Booker Washington. JOther chapters in this 
* work tedte up: the stage, painters,- sculptors, 
music. There is an appendix devoted to black 
American^ in fictio;i. Though published in 19l8 
this work still remains arl excellent so.iirce. 



J0hn Daniels. In Freedom's -Birthplace . Boston, 

, ^'Haughton Mif flin.^l^lU . (Also reprint New York, 
Arno F*re3s, 1969. ) 

An historical' and sociological study of blacks 
iri a, Northern community, this work concentrates . 
notably on the ghetto of Roxbury, Massachusetts.' 
Tn,his ten chapters Daniel^-H!rt>g.dl,es the slave, 
the patriot and the pioneer freeman," Ottier 
themes deal ^th th^ black church} the leverage 
of the ballot, economic {ichievement , and civil 
rights. These are typical themes that will 
Apply to the studies of blacks in any community 
but the group of people ^d conclusion reached 
^ are qui,te different from almost .any other com- 
munity. 



W.E.B. DuBois. Du»k of Dawn . New York, Harcourt 

Brace, 19*40. (Also reprint New York, Schocken 
. Books , 1968 . ) 

» 

An Asay which Is^ mostly autobiographical in 
nature of the noted black educator, historian, 
editor, vrlt^ ^nd leader of his people in the 
fight against racial intolerance. A gra'duate 
of Fisk and Harvard, DuBois used his talent and 
skill to present the problems of prejudice* and 
bigotry set up against the world of color. 
Actions taken against these restrictions are 
Qlearly presented. A penetrating and correct 
interpretation of black Americans and their 
problems by the prime mover of the black Amer- 
icans. Those who arq concerned about our Amer- 
ican way of life and its future will find this 
account helpful. 




The Souls of Black Folk . Chicago, A.C. 



McClurg, 1903. (Also new edition, New York, 
Blue Heron Pr ess , ^ I953 . ) 

This literary classic undeniably holds Its own 
ai^Dng the great. American books of our time. 
Thongh not widely rfead, 'no other book has had . 
' greater Influence on black American thinking, 
and nowhere so passionately and lyrically Is 
the black man's unique heritage and his kinship 
with all men described In full dimensions. This 
work asld\& from embodying a collection of histor- 
ical and social essays also embodies DuBols' 
reply to the rhetoric and Ideology of Bo6ker T. 
Washington. Thcmph written during the early 
part of the twentieth century In 1903, this work 
relating the black American ex#>erlence In America 
is still germane today. 

(Paperback editions available from Fawcett, * 
Washington Square, and^New Ajnerlcan Library.) 

• W.E.B. DuBols: A Reader . Meyer Weinberg, 

ed. New York,. Harper & Row, 1970. 

ir^ 4 

. This anthology of essays, lectures, articles, 
noj^es and excerpts fyoxa the writings of W.E.B. 
DuBols — many of which have never been »pub;Llshed ' 
before-^stands as the powerful" testimony of one / 
of Black Amer Tea's greatestN^cholars spokesmen 
and organizers. Professor Weinberg has brought 
forth a fine comprehensive work of DuBols^ wri- ^ 
tings. In this work Weinberg reveals in an* ex- 
traordinary sR>?ctruin seven^ decades of* DuBols' 
long, t>roductive life as the man -who helped found 
the Niagara .Movement, the NAACP,^ the ^Pan-African 
Movement, black .power and the Third World concept. 
An extensive bibliography of DuBois^ published 
writings is included. 



William Edward Farrison, William Wells Brovn, Author 
and Reformer > Chicago, University of Chicago . 
Press, 1969. . 

. This is the most complete, biography available 
of William Wells Brovn, a fugitive slave, a pro- 
minent abolitionist, whose slave narrative was 
among the first of it-s kind and on^of the most 
popular. Sel^-taught, Brown was one of the first 
black Americans to write a novel , Clotel., to 
pioneer black drama, and to attempt historical 
writing. 'All of this was done in the cause of ' 
abolition and equality. Farrison 's detailed ^ 
and highly documented biography is a valuable 
addition to the series of black American bio- 
graphies and autobiographies. 



Lorenzo Johnston Greene, The Negro in Colonial New 
England . New York, w^olumbia University Press, 
19I42. (Also repriat Port Washington, N.Y., 
Kennikat Press, 1966.) 

This is a comprehensive and serious studV of 
the conditions of black Americans in Colonial- 
New England, 16^0-1TT6. The author brings a 
filler understartdipg of the Africa^n slave trade, 
the varied occupational roles of the New England 
blacks and the t-eper(?lission of this trade upon 
W-acks and the Puritan institutions; Contrary 
to popular View's about New England slavery^ 
.Greene reveals New England's brand of slavehol- 
ding and the lucrative business developed from 
this traffic by some of her proudest sons — the 
Hancocks, the Faneuils, and the Cabots.l" A 
scholarly work and deserves a wide reading. 

(Paperback edityion available frohi Atheneum. ) 
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Leon F* Lltwack. . jJorth of Sla^ry: The Ne^ro in the 
Free 9tateB , IT9O-I860 . Chicago, University of 
•Chicago Press* 1961. 



Though" a brief wogrk, the author presents a 
scholarly volume covering such topics as the 
social stratification' of blacks, Irish-black 
relations, the important role of black religious^ 
leaders, and the efforts of white and black abo- 
litionists to improve the condition of black 
Americans' lives. The 'book certainly ranks with 
the major works on the history of black Americans. 
The author's excellent bibliographical essay is 
of no small value. 

(Paperback edition available from University of 
Chicago Press . ) * , ' 

Vernon LogglnB, The 'Negro Author: His Development In 
America to 1^00 . /tie v York^., Col-umbla University 
Pjt'^sa, igSl'. TMso reprl-ht Port Waahln^on, 
N.Y., Kennrkat Press, 196U.) 

A literary history which deal*s with the cxlL-- 
tu!ral development of black Americans from the " 
period 1790 to 1900. Mr. Loggins has carefully 
and critically documented the works of more than 
two ^undred black-Americem authors: poets, novel- 
ists, dramatists * and writers on theological and. 
sociological subjects. The student as well as 
the general reader- will find this book of grefit 
value for programs and studies ^nder the rubric 
of black literature. An excellent classified 
bibliography adds muoh to the value of the book. 




Floyd J, miler. The Search for, a Black Nntionality :' 



Black Colonization and Emigration , 
verslty of Illinois Press, 1975; 



Urbana , Uni- 



'The main tlieme of this study ip black colonif 
zation' and emigration during the period from - 
1767-1863- The author presents the various' or- 
ganizational efforts and, the frustrations pf 
eighteenth and nineteenth-century attemp-^s by 
both black and whlt>e leaders of this ideology to 
lead expeditions of black Americans- to resettle- 
ment colonies in Africa.- The impressive docu- 
mentation of this work gives assurance that this 
book will serve as a fundamental chronicle of 
the black emigj^ion movement. The author's . 
treatment of the? leadership of Paul Cuffe and 
Martin R. Delany is excellent. 



Benjamin Quarles. The Negro in the American Reyolu- 
tion . Chapel Hill, University of Nortb Carolina 
Press, 1961 . * . . ' 



This monograph by Professor Quarlea, an oiat*^"^^ 
standing and prolific blaq^k hiB^rian, 'fl: Boston^ 



Ian and a graduate of Engjtish High, deals- with 
Black American soldiers afe' participants in the 
continental armies, the navies, the militia of' 
the states, and their services under the British 
flag. A scholarly and highly objective work, aa 
the author reveals the vQ.rious roles blacks 
played in the Revolution — sc5me even served as 
spies- Black, soldiers fcjj^lit not only as revo- 
lutionaries for political independence^ut . • 
broadened their ideology to the struggle for 
freedom for all men. This study enhanced both 
black history \ind the central body of .American 
history. 
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(Paperback edition available ^from Norton.) 
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am H. Robinaon» ed. Early Black' American Prose - 
Indianapolis/ W.C. Brown, 1971. 

« A. collection pf speeches and documents of 
black, writers of the antebelljim period fre(luent- 
ly referred to' but seldom, rea^t. " The author pre-^ 
i^e'nts material that contradicts the ^mpression 
that black mqn'and women- s\!ibmitted quietly to ^ • 
their oppression. Made available are "such 
speeches ai Banneker's 1791 letter ta Thomas 
Jefferson; Booker T. Washington's fateful l895 
Atlanta 6ompromise; Phillis Wheatley's famous 
letter to "His Excellency General Washington" 
?Llong vith the good general's reply; and the so- 
called confession of Nat ^urfier. Besides the 
familiar names — Wheatley, Dougiass, Walker — 
Professor Robinson introduces- less well-known ^ 
men like Job Ben Solomon, Oludah. A yery useful 
Ibo^k for black studies and American literature./ 

' ^ Phillis Wheatley: In the Black -Americcui 

Beginnings . Detroit, Broadside Press, 1975- 

A br^ef appraisal of Phillis Wheatley' s pro- 
mising efforts to express black opirJ-on within 
the prejudiced Qn race and the strictures of 
society of the colonial period, professor 
Robinson presents the details of Wheatley 's life 
andr the evaluation of her poetry frOm adherence 
to* neo-classicism to her achievement as a sin- 
gular poet of importance. The study is well- 
researched on careful reading of her various 
writings such as poems, letters, memoirs, and 
personal^ correspondence. ' A very useful intro- 
ductc^ry book for black fstudies- and American 
literature. * ' 

(Paperback edition available from Broadside 
Press.) 
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Dorothy Sterling, ed. Speak Out In Thunder ToneR . 
New York, Doubled?^ and Co., 1973. - 

^ This in the first of Steriiilg> projected 

three-volume documentary hlst^l^ that reveals . 
the intellectual effort, social/political ac- 
tion, and personal achievement of black Americans^ 
in the North from the Revoluti'on to -the Civil 
War~lT0T-l065. The author presents samplings 
of letters, 'diaries, essays, and newspaper arti- 
cle? by black writers thai uncover the social - 
and cultural .life of Northern blacks and chal- 
lenge familiar assumptions: "Our parent's made it>4 * 
without any help, why can't they?" The study ds 
divided chronologically into six divisions, each, 
of which is illuminated wltji documents and photo- 
^^raphs of the period. A useful Biographical 
Directory of fift^ significant blacl^ men and 
women follows the main divisions. Speak Out in 
Thundei" Tones is a must for mature students or 
as a source material for a black studies program. 

Phillls Wheatley. The Poems, of Phillls Wheatley . , 
Julian D. Mason, Jr., ed. Chapel Hill, Univer- 
sity of No-hth Carolina Press, I966. 

The posillln of jf'hi His Wheatley ^ the first 
significant black writer in American literature ' 
is still the subject of revision and new inter- 
pretation^. 'Thi? edition makes readily avail- 
able not dnly he^' well-knoyn work but also other 
extant poems^ and letters , som^ of which have 
never beJen included in any previous edition. Dr. 
Mason dev?>tes tl^e introdu^ition to' defining V/heat- 
ley^\ place. in ^both the blac]p-^3hlierattire tradi- 
tion and American literatur<^ the\main value' of 
these poems' lies An what lif;h^t th4f may throw 
on Boston's eriXightenmerit of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and the 'ch^acl^r ^f ^^he- womc^n who wrote them. 
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• The roPton^ I>ublic Library is pleased Lo present 
\ a series of annota^ri feadiiKi guides as a follow-up 
< . to the lectures in its MF^ E^arninci Library ^rooram, 
- •n^ "Boston: An UT*ban Ccmtiunity . " . " 

The Library's, program has been deiv^loped under 
the- -Cultural Institutions Protrram of the Natiorial 
EndotMncnt for thf Humanities (NEH) r< a new national 
procjr an whose pur^xjse is 'to help libraries, musetris 
and other -cultural institutions becarie eentqr^ of 
formal himanities education for their ccrtnunities . 
An advisory ocrtnittee, ccmposed of outstanding ) 
scholars f rail acadanic institutions in the. Boston ^ 
\ area, assists in the selection. of topics for the 
.program's learning activities and helps recruit the 
teachers for it. ' ■ ' 

Sequences presented in the Program have been: 

"Bibles, Brahnins and Bosses: Leadership and 
the Boston Cbmnunity" with -Thomas O'Connor, 
l^ofessor of History; Boston College . 
February 3 - April 7, 1975. 

"Boston's Architecture: From First Ttfwnhouse 
to New City Hall" with Gerald Bernstein, 
Professor of Art History, Brandeis Univer- 
sity. February 8 - March 29, 1975. 

I 

"Family Life in Boston: Fran Colonial Tijt^s to 
tlie preset" with Nancy Cott, Professor of 
History, Yale University. April 3 - 
May 22, J.975. 
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"shaping the Boston Landscape: Drumlins anl3 
Pudc^ngstdfie" with George Lewis, Professor 
*of Geography, Boston University/.. April' 8 - 
. Mc^y 27, 1975. 

"Revolutionary Boston: The lisaders and thfe 
Issues, 1763-1789" with Richard Bushman, 
Professor of History, .Boston University. 
Septenter 16 - Noveniber 4, 1975. 

"Culture and its Cbnflicts:, The Exaiaple of 19th- 
century Boston" with M^tin Green, .Professor 
of English, Tufts Univel?^iW> Septentjer 18- 
Noveitiber 6, /975, ^ 




\ ■ ■ • 




INTRODUCria^ . • • 

- . ^ 

In the syllabus for his' course "cfiltule and Its 
Conflipts: The E^xanple of/l9tl-i-Cfentury Boston," Pro- 
fessor' rkirtin r;rcen described the scries of lectures 

"A survey of thfe great cultural achievanent of 
\L9th-c6ntury Boston, and a study of ^ alternative mean- 
ings and manifestations of culture during the period." 
More than any other city in the growing and strugglii^ 
America of the last century, Boston took the life of 
the mind seriously: there were more books, more ser- 
^ious readers of books, and more writers yAx> were ac- 
corded, not only esteem, but also real positidhs of 
power in society. Many ^eat institutions—among 
them the Boston Public Library itself — were the direbt 
result of Boston's ccrwitment to an enriched culture 
in this period. The coarse centered, hcjweverf not^ 
only upon the triumph of Boston, but also upon its 
failure to..pustairy a healthy, unified culture under , 
the pressure of ttie enormous social et>9nges of the • 
latter part of the century • Also ini^rtant were the 
great anti-establishnent movements that grew up in,?, . ' 
the shade of and in reaction to Bostop society, in 
, particular the Transcendentalist jnovement. 

The books in the following pages are part3jculeirly 
• ^iitportant to this approach to the fascinating sub- 
. ject of Boston. The central iSook for tlie course was 
Professor Green's ofti The Problem Of fipston; which 
is described in this iTsE ' 
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•Adanis, Henry. The IjducatioiA cjf' Henry Adams . Ed:, with 

intrcj. and notes by Ernest SaniUQls; Bostgn: y 
Houqhton Mifflin, 1974. - , 

This is the aatobiogrophyT the "Study of Twen- 
tietlirConttiry MiAtiplicity, " of a distinguished 
historian and descendant of one of 7\iTiBrica's 
- \.nC)blest faniilies. Wtliani James found, in it' 

"a hodye-podgfe of vor Id-fact, private faet^ • 
philosophy, irony," despite liis deep admira^sJLon - / 
ojf the book, arid Adarns hiinself implies in it^^^ , 
that the:i:e are necessary difficulties: "No one| 
means all he says, and yet very few say alj., t^y 
^ n\ean, for vvords are slippery and thought is VisT 
ecus." This is, then, jbhe challenging, illu- 
minatii^g personal history of a man forced to / 
come to terms with the modearn world with his ' • 

identity rooted by birthright in "the First 
Church, the *E5bston State House, Beacon Hill, 
John Hancock and John Adams, Mount Vernon Street 
and CXiincy." The work is i>ot only a subtle ex- 
ami nation" of Adcwns himself, but also the environ- 
ment t)f his lifelong "education," includir^ 
Harvard of the 1850' s, England and New England 
during the Civil Vfeir, and the new wrld of Dar- 
winism and iiiodern science, ^nest Samuels, the 
premier Adams scholar of our time, has jprovided 
voluninous and infonrative notes for this edi- 
tion, which is his definitive oollatibn of Adams' 
private edition of 1907 ahd the public edition bf 
1918.,^ 

(A paperback edition is available froin Houghton 
Mifflin. ) 
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tollou, Adin. Autobiography of 7\din Raltou , 1803-" 
1890. Ocxnpleted ancT^ited by his son-in-law, 
^ " V>/illiam S. Heywood. Lowell, Mass.: 'Tl^ Vox .Pop- 
uli Pr^ss~T>Knpson c»x3 Ilill, IBSje. / 

• "I liave not been a man of much popular success, 
but in several respects a^ailure."^ Indeed, tl^ 
princii>al causes espoused by Aciin J^llou/ the 
carn)unit;y of llopedalc and his campaign, tor "non- 
resistance," the rcliqious noncooperation with 
'th^ establislied governn^ent or any other, medium • 
for violence, did 'end in failure. Tl^ irvm is- 
not to bo jurlged by his "t^pulor" sucgosg, hc^•^- 
ever-, and although tliis book Ivis a munLy and for- 
bidding look to it, its pages reveal- a vihreint 
and intenseJy interesting ixirr>onality vto hrincjs 
to vicjorous life his own developneht and the 
course of the? religious reform mcvai)ent in which 
he played a centrai pirt. VJhen Ballou was; nine- 
teen years old Jki "experienced a "mGinorable arrl 
ineffaceable vision" of his deceased brother 
Cyrus calling him to preach the Gospel; this set 
him in earnest or tlie p^th of spiritual struggle. 
Within a few years he became a successful Uni- 
versalist minister in flilford, Mass., but his 
personal search for a , faith that best conforpied 
to his sense of tfte^-plessage of Clirist was not 
over. Mot a little of the rvalue of this book 
is in its sharply etched account of the conflicts 
within and without tlie Unitarian Church of his 
day. Bailouts resolution upon ^Christian Non- 
resistance" led finally to the establishment of 
one of the most important and long-lived (1842- 
1856) oonniunal experiments of the last century. 
Hopedalo was founded on a farm* in Milford as a 
joint sttx:;k ventut^e. TYie mentoers engaged to 
abide by uncompn.TUsing standards of nonviolence 
and Christian love. Here is an important account 
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of tlic rise and fall of tJiis entjeo^^rise, as well 
as of nSllou's wide-ranging interest in spiri- 
tual ani:\ philoso{5hical matters — he was an early 
approciator (ar^i stern critic) of Itolstoy, who 
in turn road and was influenced by Ballou ard 
other oourageous pioneers in the nt^venxint to 
reorder the priorities of a deeply troubled 
nation. - , , i . 

Garrison, William Lloyd. Documents of Upheaval ; 
• Seloctionp frcr\ Itie Liberatcy, 1831-1865 . 

Trunan Nelson, ed. York: Hill ard Wang, ' , 

1966. • , ^ 

This is a valuable anthology ocnpiled from the 
^ pages of tlie little Boston periodical that was 
for more -than three decades the most persistent, 
most iiiiportant voice of the abolitionist move- 
iTient — and nearly every other cause of humanitar- 
icin reform in the nation. The ccantral figure 
here, of course, is Garrison himself, founder, 
publisher, editor, and principal vsoriter (see the 
. Kraditor l.istirg), but many others, famous, in- 
famous, or obscure writers for — or against — the 
cause of eriangipation appear as they found their 
way into Garrison's paper. The moral acccincda- - 
tion to Southern slavery by the North is repre- 
sented by an attack upon the troublesone Anti- " 
Slavery Society by Harrison Gray Otis, pillar of 
Boston society. Southern pro-slavery curgunentn 
are also presented— and, like all the-rforthern 
voices of cooperation, subjected to Garrison's 
withering nxiral scrutiny. The rebellion of the 
slave Mat Turner is recounted h«a:e with Garri- 
son's resounding refutation of the national presi^ 
vrtiich blaiTted him as "the instigator of human 
butchery."- The great abolitionist's writings 
against slavelsy and also in dispute with other 
leaders of .the emancipation moven>ent sKow him to 




be fully awcire of the inplications of his stand, 
v/hich was intransigent against both slavery and 
violer>cc, Ttieodoro PcrVjer;. Wendell Phillips, 
and Min Ballou enunciate their agree««its and 
differences in these pages, and certain neces- 
s£irily anonymous ^ree blacks are represented by 
pc^\7erful and vivid letters. Hie collection in- 
spires ^ strong and concrete sense of tlie moral 
'.dilCTna of Uie ihany and the moral courage of 
tl^e few. _ \ ^ 

Green, Martin. Ihe Problem of Boston; Sane Readxngs 
in Cultural History. New York: Norton, 


Ihis is a profoundly original and pmetrating 
analysis of the nature and develc^i^tNsif Boston 
society's ocmiilrtmcint" to artistic and intellectual- 
' endeavor in the nineteenth century. With the 
aid of Hiany contenporciry accounts and sane in- 
teresting statistics. Professor Green effective- 
ly counters the irtiagd of America in the last cen- 
tury as a place devoted entirely to westward 
hustle and bustle and offering no inportant 
spacfe to the thinker and the artist: "In Boston 
the li^ of the mind was givfen an inportant and 
dignified place in tl)e total cultiore." Any his- 
torian who neglects or rejects Boston is guilty 
of slighting a vitally significant element of 
nineteenth-century culture. Ihe author gives 
Boston its due both in its successes a^id its 
ultimate failure to sustain itselt as a v*iole 
and healthy society by approaching it through 
the personalities and achievements of two men, 
particulcirly Ticknor (see the Ty^^ listing be- 
low) , "the aristocrat in a demcx:rc.cy, " represen- . 
ted the best qualities of a social establish- 
ment cannitted to both the enrichment of .;.the 
mind and the ideals of democracy. Charles ^ 



Eliot Nor to«, the great educator, .standard-bearer 
for hiqh cultute, and central inspiratidn^to 
^Jdams, James, r^tayana, and Berenson, yas the 
"aristocrat in plutocracy." Whereas Tipknor 
liv^ i-n and worked for a .still broadly unified » 
culture, rtorton lived in a Boston in which the 
gulf between rich and poor was^too great and 
fraught with bad cona^ie^re. For all his cour- • 
age and his noble oonVictions, Norton refused to 
deal adequately with the harsher realities of tlie 
Gilded Age. . In his study of these figures and 
others, notably vJines- Fields (see piryon belc*!) , 
the' author provides oonpelling answers to th^ 
question, "What^weht wrong?" What were the y 
-^forces which transformed a healthy literary cul- 
ture into a collection of amiable fireside poets 
and WDrld-v^eary aesthetes? The problem and its 
solution are enormously important to. our mcxiern 
society, as well as to bur sense c^f tha past. 

(A papetback edition is available fron Norton.) 

Greenslet, Ferris. Tlie Lowells arg Their Seven 
»'forlds . Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 

I'hc lcr.^'ells were among the Normans who accon- 
-■ pariied William the Conqueror to, England; they 
came to New England_when._Percival Lowle, a 
successful Bristol merchant incensed over royal 
injustice, set sail for Boston at the age of 67 
with his family. That was in 1639; this book* 
is the account of the eleven generations of 
- American Lowells who from his time to ours have 
had a large hand in shaping the history of Bos- 
ton, New Fjigland, and the United States. Here 
are vividly told lives of John Lowell, the "Old 
Judge," member of the Continental Congress and 
early abolitionist; John "the Rebel, " bCTLlliant 
Federalist leader and benevolent public servant; 
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Francis Cabot Lc^ll, the businesannan and mathe- 
matician memorized the secret design of the 
English power loom, improved upon it, and organ- 
ized the N€V England ootton industry; James I^us- 
sell Lc^vell, renow^ poet, essayist, and poli- 
tical satirist; as well as Ttoy the poet, 5§>:ci- - 
val t±ie astronomer, and many other distinguished 
'Lov^^lls, ' who not 6nlV did rpt confine tHamselVes 
socially to the company of God cind the Gcibots, 
but who expended tliemselves /to cin extraordinary 
decpree in the service of tlifeir fellow mfen, Mr, 
Greenslet covers a large aibject with grace and 
erudition, and he manages /to illuninate both in- 
dividual personalities ana[ the broader movements 
of history. 

Jan)es, Henry. The Doatonians , Intro.. By Celia l>Gvms- 
erd Wells. Vew York: Apollo Editions, 1974. 

This is the author's only exclusively Arierican 
novel , a hairshlv satiric yet ricl'ily ainbijuovis^ 
treatment of Iioston culture and Boston foninisr^ — 
fa^^alc enancipation as observed through the scep^ 
tical c\'GS of Henry James. The cpnti*al charac- 
ters ore Clivc.Chxincellor, an intensely proper 
Bostonian oonrutted to the cause of tlie doi\n"- 
troddcn vjrrtin: h^^r dicfc^rt kinafV:n EcirJl Faraor., 
a ynuna lawyer frcn the erring, def^^ator^ SoutJi: 
and beautiful, irjiocent, "gifted" Verena Tor- 
rant, v/to becoT'ies t2ie protegee and friend in 
fea^iinissn of Olive, and the objoet of' the chival- 
rous (and cJ^uvinist) ronantic intentions of 
Basil. The book lias genuine passion a.^ v^ll as 
cle\Aer irony in its searchinci aliialysis of ti^^e 
[Xirsonalities involved in the structctie between 
the narrowly intense way of refonner Olive and 
the warmer but also narrow aj^oach of reaction- 
ary Basil . Along the way are many infcp^esting 
alojTipses of the^ life and attitudes of late nine- 



toentJi-ccntiin^ Boston anci of Janios himself. 

(Paperback 9».lit ions arc available fran Ntorlem 
Liln-ary, VeiXTnin, Ami lo Editions, and Dobbs- 
^terrin.) ; 

" ( 

Kraditor, ,\ileen S. M oaii^ and Ends j^i Ai'^erican Abo - 
litionian; r^r risoTTand His Critics on Strategy" 
ord ^^a ctics, 1834-3,850 . Nev York: Pantheon ■ 
nooks, 1969. 

Tliis is an analysis of the anti-slavexy jnove- 
r.iont in tJie years which saw the most decisive 
/ ■ dialogue and conflict between ideologies within 
t!ie noveiaent. Professor lOraditor probes deeply 
into narrisonian and anti^rrisonicin literature 
and effectively counters tJie position 6f the 
ntany historians who identify the entire aboli- 
tionist crusade with a tiny radical anil/or tran- 
scericientalist niinority within itt "Far fron jre-" 
pudiating institutions, most abolitionists wished 
to purify then." ^ven the radical Garrison hijii-- 
self, Ms. Kraditor denonstrates , did not seek to 
ininor>r } is extreme tX)sition upon the American 
Anti-Slavexy fociety. Tte split in that organ- 
ization actually occurred when its conservative 
elorients sc-)uqht to niake abolitionian more widely 
attractive ^)iy rejecting the ideas of tJie radicals; 
Garrison cnerges here, nc5t as^^ mere crank who 
rejectal ccrprcriise and thereby sowed the seeds 
of war, but as a reformer wlios^e vigorous ' persis- 
tence h.el{>ec* create a general moral awareness 
which resulted in tJie rejection of the quietisb 
acceptance of slavery. Hie book is Ix^th lively 
^. ahd scholarly, and "a^containfe much of contaii- 

^} {X)rary interest in it^ ej^amination of the role 

of uaix^n in tlie movaiient and the 'role of radi- 
cal refomiers in establisliment politics. 

(Paperback edition available frcn Vintage,? 




liipnan, Jean- Ruf\jis Porter, Yankee ^Pioneer . New 
Yoi*k, Potter, ^958. 



Rufus Porter (1792-1884) v»s an itin^ant 
painter of striking originality,- a , musician, and* 
a visionary inventor of, anvong many other things ^ 
very plausible precursors of the autonobile and 

*1the elevcitqd, railroad, a washing n^chine^ cin. 
airship, a portable pre-fab house, and a re- 
volving rifle, 'the design for which enabled 
Colonel Ctolt tO dr4ate his revolver. As if 
this were not enough to assure his imrortality. 
Porter was also th^ founc\er and first editor of 
Scientific 7\merican > For all^his achievement, 
however, this Yankee individualist, who by 
nature cind clioice avoided the nuiinstroam of 
Kstablishftient culture, has renv^ined virtually 
unknown to posterity,, and this carefully re^ 
searched study by a respected scholar of Amer- 
ican art and folk culture oonptitutes a vir-- 
tLial rediscovery of a unique New Eivgldnder. In 
describing l\)rter's liffe, his \^K3rks, and his 
careers — he was a farmer, shoemker, teacher, 
builder, dancing master, anc;! sailor, as v\f^ll as 
paintt^, inventor, and jouri^list — Jean liipuan 
presents him as a brilliant example of the self- 
rmde man in th^^'^lcind of unlimited op}X)rtunity 
that \N;as fairly rvLneteenth-century 7\rverica. Ke, 
as much as anyone, cribodied the "clear, free, 
original 'alrt inventive paver of ndrfeS" consider- 
ed by de Tooqueviile. to be characteristic of ti\(3 

V Ano^^icins he described. Tlic bDok is ^replete with 
color ard ^blac}^-and-white pictures of Porter's 
i'ascinatJt^i ri'jralr* (r.any in the Boston area), 
his portrai ts, and Ms inventi^nfe. 
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Lynci, Staughton, ed. NonviplejK:e in Amsricat A 

Documentary Histiory . New York: Bc4±»s-Merrill, 
1966. " 

It This anthology was assent) led and provided witK 
' an iilurdiiating introduction by a man who has 
hiniself long been activ€:ly involved in the^^^use 
of radical nonviolent reform. It is arranged in 
sucli a way as to give a consecutive account of 
nonviolence in America^ , witli careful attention 
given to an extreirely broad range of religious, 
political, and social ideas vAiich have fourxJ 
tl-ieoretical and practical expression in the 
^TDvenumt. It begins with William Penn's wise 
^and lovi^ig call for peaceful oorrexistence with 
the Delaware Indians and noves through 7\merican 
liistory up to ttic unrest of the mid-196Q's. Ihe 
/Joolitionists are represented by the writings of 
. William Lloyd Garrisc4i, Min Dallgu, Ihoreau, 
Vtendell Phillips, and the "learned blacksmith/' 
Llihu Burritt — all iniportant figures in Boston . 
culture. Several key essays are presented in 
full, such a!j| Ttioireair* s "Civil Disobedience/' 
' VJilliam Jaincs" "The MDral Equivalent of War/' 
and Martin Ijuther King, Jr/s "Pilgrimage to 
rton-Violence.'*'. Dr. Lynd includes a wealth of 
statempnts by" people \i^o have put tlxiir beliefs— 
and sc^hc^iLKis their lives — on the liiic. i^ng 
tiicm are l^igli sciiool students and P.T.A. mentoers 
engaged in 'the struggle for civil rights, peace 
marchers, conscientious objectors, and suffra- 
gists in prisOTi, as well as well-known indivi- 
duals, sucii as Clarence Darrow and Jane MderiuS. 
Each selection has its xjwn sliort, infornative 
introduction, lwvCx tlie whole is a wonderfitL tool 
for tlie first-liand documentary study of a part 
- of -history arJ. of a great deal of couracjo. 

(A pap^fhack edition is available from Bcl)bs- 
^ierr^ll.) 



Mbrison, Santiel Eliot. 'Onree Centuries of Harvarxi: 



This is an eminent historian's one-volun& ac- 
count of Harvard's history, built upon the re- 
search that went into his monuhental and official 
Tercentennial History, but not, however, a mere 
(^igest" of that work: "In this little volume I 
^ writing as an individual, and not as the of- 
ficial historian," Miis "lijfetle vdlume" is it- 
self around five hundred pages of closely re- 
searched infomation, but it is a lively ard en- 
grossing wrk. Here are the life ard times of 
the "earliest collegiate foundation Jn the Er^- - 
lish colonies," of t±ie individilals \gho made it 
great—and more than a few of those who hindered 
it, including the first head of the College, 
Nathaniel Eaton, viho vas dismissed ciftesi;: a -^ear 
in office for the over^ industrious flogging of 
students and the undergenerous feeding of then. 
The school was established in a Cambridge cow-" 
yard and helped along by Eaton's friend, John 
Harvard, whose dying bequest of half his estate 
and all his library gained a footing for the 



\v school and iitmortality for himself. The list of 
men of service to Ifeirvard is, of coutse, enor- 
mous, and Professor Morison does, graceful and ' 
suc5cinct justice to a renm*kable ininber of them, 
beginning with the man who Replaced Eaton> Henry 
Dunster, v*»\gas largely responsible for tl^ . 
College 'solvation and early grc«i^. The^tetms 
. ^ ' of especially notable presidents are recounted 
^. in sane detail, especially those of the great 
' John Leverett, "v*» foiuhded the liberal tradi- . 
• tion of FJarvard Uhiversity," and the finest of 
A - ^them all, Charles' Eliot, under vtbose forty-year 

^ Vguid«ince tihe University advamced into the modem 
^ \ age. Great academic reformers, such as peorge 





TicknoF, alao have their achievements deliaeated 
here. " ihe crises of war, religion, and finance 
are given clfear and oaipact descriptich in sudh 
a way as to danonstrate vividly that greatness 
has behind it oen^ies of struggle, devoUcfv, 
and heird woric. 

Thairp, louise Ilall. Mrs. Jack . Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1965. ' 

Itiis is the biography of Isabella Stuart 
Gardner ^ who was both Boston's most flantoyant 
figure of high society and one of its nost sen- 
sitive, generous, and dedicated patrons of the 
arts. Hie book presents a lively account of 
both aspects of her life, her dalliances and her 
diamonds on the one hand, her lifelong conmit- 
ment to her cultura:)^ responsibilities c3n the 
other. The advent of FTenway OoUrt, her greatest 
gift to Boston culture, is chronicled here, as 
are her^, friendships with such liminaries as'--. 
Henry Mams, Henry James, John Singer Sargent, 
Qiarles' Eliot Norton, and Bernard Berenscn. The 
book is not only an arresting tale of an arres- 
ting lady; it provides an intimate look at the 
social life of the financially and culturally 
privileged men and women of the Gilded Age. 

Thoreau, Henry David. Raform Papers . Ed. with intro. 
^ and notes by ^Wendell Click. Princeton: Princeton 
university Press, 1973. 

The^e are the polemical writings of the man Who - 
is today perhaps the most widely honored and 
read of those who refused to march to the drum 
^ of nineteenth-century establishment society. 
. It begins with "Hie Service," in which the twen- 
ty-three-ye„ar-old Thoreau already displays the 
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expansive imagery and vigorous independence that 
will characterize his mature vork. All phases, 
of his litereiry c€u:eer are represented in this 
volune, including the most inportant anti-6lavei^/ 
tracts, "Slavery in Massachusetts" ar^A those de- 
voted to the actions and fate of John Brown; and 
the fartKxis and ijif luential stabanEmt on the pri- 
macy of the rights of the individual over those 
of the state /'"Resistance to Civil Govemnent" 
{or "Civil Disobedienoe") . .The provocative lec- 
tures, "Life without Principle," and "Reform and 
the Reformers," left unfinished at its author's 
death^v appear here, the latter for the first 
time in print. The introductions and copious 
notes concentrate on the circunstances of writing 
and publication, and the vbrk as a vAiole conforms 
to the highest standards of scholarly editorship. 

Thoreau, Henry pavid. 'Vfalden. Ed. with jjitro. and 
notes by J. Lyndon Shanley. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1971. 

, This is Thoreau' s account of "two years cind 
tvfo months" in whicH "I IjLved alone, in the 
woods, a mile froi) any neighbor, in a house v^ch 
I liad built myself, on the shores of Walden Pfend^ 
in Oonqprd, MassachCisetts, and earned piy living 
by the Labor of my hands only." The particulsurs 
of daily eoonorty, the cycle of nature, and the 
activities of the neighbors (birds and wasps as 
well as, men) are here the objects of acute ob- 
servation and rich thought: "I went to the 
vpods because I wished to live deliberately / to 
^ront only the essential facts of life / and see 
■ if I could not l^am vAiat it had to , teach, and 
not, vAien I came to die, diiBoover that I had 
not lived." This is an authoritative edition 
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of a great American classic, based upon the 
author *s corrected page proofs arxl the first 
edition* Its notes and JLntroductions provide 
ntuch historical and textual background, 

(Nmierous pc^itoack editions are available, in- 
cluding the above CEAA edition from Princeton 
Uhiversity Press.) 

Tryon, W.S. Parnassus C6mer., A Life of James T. 
Fields, Publisher to the Victorians , Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1963- Z 

Fields' career began \ghen he left his home in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, at the age of thirteen 
to become an apprentice clerk at the Old Oomer 
Bookstore, Boston. iv«lve yefurs la^, he became 
a junior partner of a young publishing house 
which grew out of the same establishment, and in 
the meantime he had beocme a published poet him- 
self and had persuaded his boss, William Ticknor 
(cousin to George), to introduce into the U.S. 
the Pgems of the controversial Alfred Tennyson. 
Tryon gives an engaging account of the man \A)o 
made the firm of Ticknor and Fields into the 
most distinguished ptblishing house in America. 
"Fields was the first to recognize v*)at all pub- 
lishers new know: that the secret of a success- 
ful book house was to play the part of the bene-' 
factor to the man of letters*" This secret, ap^ 
plied wi^ much charm and ability, made his film 
the pub^sher to Longfellow, Holmes, Vliittier, 
Lcwell, Hawthorne, Elnerson, Thoreau, Harriet 
Beechear Stcwe, Tennyson, Browning, Dickens^ and 
many, iWiy others. More than pifclisher, Fields 
was friend and si:53poirter to many — he W€is espe^ 
cdLally important to Hawthorne for exanple — cind 
his life ^ literary .€u±>iter and social lion in 
nineteenth-century Boston is told well here, with 
much of interest included about the generally 
amiable Qoston literary environment. 
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; David B. ■ Geor ge Tickno r and the Boston 
Brahnins . Canibridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1967 . 

George TickiiDr' s inf:Luence upon the ii^tellec- 
tual life of Boston was such that scineof his 
peers referred to the city as "Ticknc«»ille. 
Sofessor Tyack's stx^y 

f omation of Ticla>or ' s richly ..ei>lightened and 
still deeply conservative character, and upon 
the expression of that character in his princi- 
pal achievanents: his courageous attempts to 
transform prx3Vincia> and intellectually lax 
Harvard University into a serious and progres- 
sive ii^titution of leamiiig; his leading role 
in the foundii^ of tlie Bcfston Public Lit^ary 
(see the following listing) ; and his^^ ^ 
a scholar, particularly iinportant ai^still 
useful History of Spanisk/Literature . Through 

^sii ^o^ ^^^ ^ ^ \^^^!t^n. 
TickHDr a«a his friends, Tyack offers a strong 
I^of the particulars behind the n«ral, poli- 
tical, arrl intellectual concerns of cultured 
Bostonians forced to ca«e to ternns with the 
demDcracy's shift toward Jacksonian pppulifi|r- 
E^SLny fascinating are the European enooun- 
tSTof the young Ticknor with the great men 
. ^ war^h of'^tiir^, among tij^^j^^^^^i, 
Goethe, Southey, Wbrdsworth, and Mtie. de Staei. 
SSSr i^ oonvinciivgly portrayed here as a man 
d^ti tenths loftiest ideals of culture -id 
public service, yet devoted ^.^.^^^L^^^L:. 
Slat was dooned by the odTinercial and egalitar 
ian forces of the growing nation. 



Whitehill, Walter Moir, Boston Public Library > 
A Oentennial History" C^^rbridge: Ifeirvard 
.JJniversity Press, 1956. 

This is the "official" history of one of 
Boston's greatest institutions, but the official 
notivaticn does not prevent it from being a 
lively and fascinating account of the individual 
and collective effort that went into this land- 
mark in the history of American public education. 
Mr. Whitehill begins his story with two wildly 
different personalities, both dedicated to the..^ 
idea of a broadly based public library. Tlie 
first, George Ticknor, was ultimately the man 
iwDst responsible for establishing the Boston 
Public Library as a truly public library with ^a 
lending policy of unprecedented breadth and 
liberality; the second was Alexandre Vattenm-e, 
a '^volatile little French ventriloquist" who 
wished to move fran his • triiiti*iant stage career 
(Queen Victoria and Beethoven were among his 
^ fans) to a more pernianent form of cultural en- 
'deavor, the founding of great libraries throu^ 
cultural exchange programs. Botti pioneers failed 
in their first atteri|>ts, but Ticknor persevered, 
and the story of his steadfast devotion, as well 
as that of Edward Everett, Joshua Bates, Herbert 
Putnam, Josiah Benton, and meuiy others, is one 
of both Brahmin and democratic triurtph. Here is 
the story of the building of Charles Follen Mc- 
Kim's architectural 'masterpiece, the Central 
Library in O^ley Square. Walter;Mair Vlhitehill, 
. a distinguished historian who served as Director 
and Librarian pf the Boston Athenaeun, brings a 
unique perspective to his account of the diffi- 
culties, controversies, and successes vAiich ac- 
conpanied the Library's creation \and its advance 
into the mid-fiftite. 



Boston 

An Urban 
Community 

The 

Emerging 

Immigrants 
or Boston 



An Annotated Reading U«t 
Preparad by ^ . 
Constance Bums " 
wHh the assistance of 
the BoetonPiMic 
Library Staff 

T>w *'tottoo: An Urten Communtty" 
Proorarjua mad* potatM 
by a grant from the National 
Endowmant for the Humanttlaa (NEH). 
Ttw Boaton Publto Library ' 
la a NEH Laarning Library. 

Boston Public Library, 1977 




' Thv Boston i'ubl.ic- Library ] :j pleased to present 

tt r.eri<^f. of annotated reading guides rh a To] low-up 
to the lectur.-. In l.t.-i NEH I.carninR library Program, 
Fiostori: An Ui'ban Cormiiun i ty . " • 

The Library':-, progrf.un tias been developed under 
the Cultural iiuiti tut ions Program of the Nat.ional 
KndowmotU. for tt,e* Human i ties (NKH), a new national 
progrjun whose purpo-^e i:j to help librarie.s, museiuns ' 
and otlier eultural i fiKti tut ions become centers of 
formal tiumanities education for thei r .conimunitien . 
An advir.ory committee, composed of outstanding 
•scholars from academic institutions in the Boston 
area, assists in tlie selection of topics for the 
progr?mi's learning activities and helps recruit the 
teachers for i t . 



Sequences pre:;ented, in the Program have be 




Riblos, Rralimins and Rosses: Loaders hi p-;;&nd 

■ the Boston Commun i ty" ■ wit h Thomas O'Connor, 

Prof essor\ of History, Boston College. 

i'cbr-uaryy^ - April 7, 1975. 

/ • 

"Boston's Architectui^e: From First Townhouse 
.to New City Hall" .with Gerald Bernstein, 
i'rofessor of Art History, Brandeis Wniver- 
sity. February" ft - March 29, 1975. 

"Familji Life in Boston: From Colonial Times to 
the PresefitJ' with Nancy Cott , Professor of 
History, YfUe Univers.lty. ^April 3 - 

' e?., 1975. ' \ 
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'^Uiapinf'; Ihe Boston Luiidscapo: Driunlinn and 
I-uddi tiKntono'^ with Goorge Lewis, Professor 
af Geography » HovrtOM Univorjnty. Apivi 1 8 - 
May 27, 1.97 

"RovoI ntlonary Ro.stoa: Tlu^ Leaders and llio 

l:;sui?^s, lY^V3-rrB9" wl.lh Ricliard DushTiian, I^ro~ 
feasor of Hif^tory,. Boston University, iSeptem- 
ber l6 - November 1971;. 
\i 

'^::ulture and Its Conflicts: The Kxamplo of 19th-« 
Century Boston'' with Martin Green, Professor 
of English, Tufts University. September l8 ^ 
November 6, 197 '3. 

"Boston's Artisans of the l8th Century" with 
Wendy-Cooper » Assistant Curator, Ainericjan 
Decorative Arts» Museum of Kine Arts. 
November 13» I91b - January 22, 1976. 

"fioston's Black Letters: From Phillis Wheatley 
• to W.K.B. DuBois" with William Robinson, , 
Chairman of Bl^ick Stud ies Rhode Island 
College, November l8 , 1975 - January 13, 1976. 

"The Km(.n-p;inp; Immigrants of Boston" with Andrew 
Buni , Professor of History, Pbston College.' 
iM^bruary 1976-.March 31, 197^5. 
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TNTIU:)pUQTION 

Ho::.l.o!i'r> hi;aory is unually told In terms of tho 
conr^iderabl^.accompl i shinonits and oceanlonal foibles 
of ilii ruritnii, later Brahmin, leadorohlp/ Such an 
approach r.orlously dir>torts the realitlci^ of tlje city 
for it (iooa iiot take cuifficlent note of the vast 
chanKeii whhMi have resulted from ma.ssive and prolonged 
immi^ri'/it ion . . This bibliography Ijai^'becn compiled to 
cncomviKc r?tudy of a vital (ieterrlu nant of Fk:)Ston's 
mod(M'n hii'itory. ^ • 

"rmmi /.^ration" is a term that ivtands for a very 
complex and paradoxical process, one- that has been 
both enlarp;in^^ and divisive for lioston, one th^it has 

• ori't'M-<nl ch/il](MiKes and op]K-^rturrit ies to native, Boston- 
ians antl immigrants alikc^, even as It provoked' ani- 

.mo;;ities. Vor immifri-ants it involved the severing of 
an existence in one stffiiety, re;>pci al 1 zat 1 oti — re- 
learnin^T of roles, adaptation of values— in a new one, 

^aiid then integration, in however varied a fashion 

- into t.h<^ new society. For Itoston it is the, story of 
the Impact of alieri newcomers on existing ini^tltu- 
ti(nis an<] valnes and patterns of liviiig, of ^the media-^ 
tion of t(?rr:nonr> normative in a multi-ethnic society, 
of tdio expansion of the definition of Bostonian. 

oo that the readf^' may better understand the 
available work on immigrants in Boston, tills biblio- 
gr/ipliy is organized ivnto six parts. Initially it 
boii«iders the city on the eve of massive iimnigration ; 
secotid, the "inuni grant" or "first generatign" exper- 
ience of Var ion's national groups in Boston,' listed in ' 
the setpience in which they a|)peared in Boston in sig« 
nifi^cant ruimbers; -then the j[)olitics, which in Boston 
has been tdie most visible facet uf immigrant proi^ence; 
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noxi the roaponees of the city to th^ continuing- 
demo^ra f J' Upheaval; flTth, patt,orr>3,^? a.sx,ni at on 
tnto Bolton; Lnd finally, the social tensions whic.h 
VmvC^-efmltoa from immigration. 



most 



The U^oko available on these topics provide a 
incomplete picture of the whole complex process 



of immigration. Thus, before beg nning ^ f 
Bo.ton'r, inunigrants, students would benefit from fam 
lliarity with works on the general topic of iimnigra 
tiono America. Two recent examples of such works, 
oao- conta ning a comprehensive bibliography, have 
Te ' written by two ^-.1 tubmen : Maldvyn Jones^ ^^ 
i^^n^nL^^^e^ (Chicago, 1960)-, and ^^^>"\Pj^^°;;^ 

States (New York, 197'-^)- 

This bibliography is an outgrowth 
Library Program coWse given at Boston Public Library 
by Professor Andrew Buni of Boston College under a 
, ^Jant from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
' in the winter of 19T6. Those who have been Dr Buni 
'students will understand when „I thank him for his 
tnstan? encouragement and goading, for the example 
of his ever-renewed delight in learning. 



T T}ie LVe of Irmnigrat ion 

> 

. DosLon, w«; arc told, was at its pinnncJe circa 
l8'u): tlK- Athcn;5, tlv.^ (Miltural and moraJ center of 
lUv nation. Over two ccnturi/;i5 ojd, the city still 
maintained much of ilr^ origi nal h5enr.o of cultural co- 
^ hesivenens. It had had little ex'perience with maf>Hivre 
. immigration: the substantial non-Erif^l i sh migratjOrin 
of colonial timen had gone to other colon ier., and 
aftt?r (.he Revolution th(^ ^"^ i ty atti:acted only the 
'small cluiTtei'S' of foreign borii whieit werr^ common to 
largi* e(Mmner-cial citien. . ' 

Irelaui-i war. ^at it;5 nadir about iSUO, Harshly ' 
opprt»r>i;od for e^Mdurio:; l^y England, itr, native popu- 
lation haci.becn d'?prlvt»d of mont^ivil and economic ^ 
libertlen. Any 'hopes for betterment rais-ed by the 
recent Catholic emanc i i^at ion were being bitterly ■ 
\ mock(^d by tiie pre55ence of famine o^d plague which 
were to lull a mlMton people and cause the emigra-- 
tion of a mill Ton yore. 

'file arrival in Yankee Boston of tiioso Irish led 
to a confrontat.ion of two cultures, related to each 
otiier yet vastly Si;^pa!^ate, each t!\agically unprep?xred 
in its own way to meet the impact. This first imini- 
Kration was. unique in' the city*n history: never again 
would immigrants be so wretched., never again would 
tiu^ city be so unprepared 'for them. Becailse Boston^ 
was Jxr noted for its ciUtural accomplishments and tiic 
immigrants for their misery, botii have been well 
desciMbed. 




(•ulturul lliiitorY . , 1 9f>6' . " . 

Hay^A. Mi 1 1 i n,crt.on . The VvoU^-Ma'ut Cru^mjr l8()0 -l86() 

or t.ho o.Mj^wor 'Ai^oricHn N;;ri7r ^jjr~i^' ■ 

York, 19io. ^ — — 

•IVtor Knl,/hU., Tho I'lni,, IVopi.. of . nor.loti, l8 nvi860 . 

AltcrwonJ by Krir l,?uii{vird . Now York, 3 971 ~ 
C(v 1 1 Woo.ll,nm-hmi t..h. The Gr^ut ilun^or / I rel nmi iBIi'",- 
.18'! 6. New York," 196?. ^ 

Martin (;ree„,'u„ Kuf^Wnh liLernry .MMLie, aiialy- 
. Ptv- ■•i"d por.t-(M..vi 1 War Bontoi. in 'I'ho l^r.ob] em of 

^!2}llon_, inn.ur. t.^rms that, arv largely cull.Wl . liow- 
(>V(M-, .-,uiee h.< pereeiver. .vuil.ure to be hi^'lfe reJe- 
va„L t.o U..- life or the aociot.y U Kvucci, % s in- 
.-•MrhLs liave more than literary neoj.e. The rFcnHO of 
■ "rban el ite-'s proprietary pride i\, the aceompT i r.li- 
meiiti; ot the cohr^r.lve soeiety i-i elca-4'ly drawn. liis 
<ler.eripti(Mio of Boston culture and noeiety are fajii- 
lliar, but tlie rel.;itions lie drawr, between tlieir ac- 
c'omplifUiments and the i r rdior teem i ngs are orlp:inal. 

The r.^verse of thin portrait of eivie und euU- 
ural aeeomplir.hm.-.it war. the rclifTiour: ariimo.-iity which 
^had been endem i e to tlie city f'hr much of iti; exlnt- 
ence. .The oriRi-nal lYiuitan exel u:; i vene-.s wliicirhad . 
OH'osed all other faith:; had ^;!ven way to a newer Pro- >. 
te:U,ant -i ne 1 un i venes5,;; which h>-Kl >identiried .ltse.lf 
with American V".it riot ism, and .-saw CatholieiHm ao a 
throat t.o that, national i nm . Thi:.: trad i t i on > wh ieh 
,e-limax.>d in the Know-Notlii n^ , Party of tlu^ is? 
detnii.Nl by Hay A. BiUinKton in The Protestarft Cru- 
l^niW. In a^co|UItin^- t^^'r the litrenRth of the movo- 
rnont, Billin,:ton <loer-. not rA^r adequ;ite conniderat ion 
to ot.her H,0(<1al ^tensign:;, but he doe:; make cJear^'the 
an,imn:;ity which would bv expei- i efieed by the larKo 
number:! of (\Hthoi Ic immifrratd,:;. • ' . 

A pr.-'.entation ot^ the d(>mofTraph i c charactor.'rotics ." 
otSUciUon dui-in;^ the .'inte-be:i 1 um period i f^^vtn in 
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Peter Knights' Plain People of Boston, 1830-18^0 . 
Knight ?5 i.s primarily concerned with the extent of 
mobility of population in ahd out pf the? city, and 
haa auccoeded well .in showing the great "chtrrnlng" of 
Bosloninns many of whom came from northernfand rural 
'l^ew England. The valuable "Afterword" hj^^ic Lam- 
p^rd, a noted urban histof^ian, defines ^he role of 
Boston, in establishing the burgeoping New En-gland 
indi^istriaj t^conomy, 

*fhe- outlines of the Trlj?h '.faijilne are known, but- 
• a masterly recounting of the unfolding of the tragedy 
and^ itG>esults , including emigration on mass scale, 
is in Cecil Woodham-Smith' g The Great Hunger , The. 
^ people she describes were- those who came to Boslon in 
. numbers large enough to constitute a.fourtH^of the 
city's population in I850! 

At the time -of thfs compilation the following- 
titles were available In paperback editions: .^reen. 
The FVoblem of Boston (-Norton ); *Billir]gton, The Pro- 
tegtant-Cruaajde (Quadrangle); Knights, The- plain Peo- 
ple of Boston (Oxford University Pres.s). 



II The I'nmiisration Experience 

\ The experiences of immigration tire searing ones 
for^thosQ caught up in its great Journeys, experiences 
marked by poignant and painful dislocations and i:e- - 
settlements. One of the most challengllng' of these, 
points of abrupt change always occur^s when immigrants 
arrive in a new society: aliens^ they Have to re- 
socialize themselves, learn the values and imperatives 
Of «\ new culture, even -as they maintain some sense of 
personal- integrity* 

1 / ■ 

- • This "iinmigrarit" of "first generation" experience 
Is characterized by a paradoxical duality: a contrast 
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l-ting, c,0W3trlcting conditions and consider- 
^ioQ and' ^nergy within, those confines. The 

>e well Wwn ami real: hom^lessness , 
r^k of usable ^skllls, poorest of Jobs, dis- 
, sep^iratli5Vn^ from the larger society. The 
■tiio immlgrii^. group arc perhaps less ac- 
t*v,4.3oo iv)al\'^he variety of formal and irx::^ 
wh loathe travelers established to 
^n renoclijulization: newsptipers, finan- 
ihilants*ir6pic enterprises, churches 
ti^rn\il ar^\alzations And friendship 



networks. Th^UibilitW of-W poor W the displaced" 
to create aubccAnltVes 9>^Variety ^nd vitality amid 
their handicaps-' ift Bodlt on an^^else where is remarkable 

This sectioni,.4Qniiders wh^ has been wi-itten on 

ol^ the > immigrant, groups that 



t he ox{ier i enc e r.\^^'a^ 
appeared in Boston J^Hn 



^n\VhO order in which they appear- 
ed In signiflcantv^AirtlgV^^ Thes^e^ works deal with both 
the limiting natU'^;eW»e. first generation experience 
and wi±h the growt^i. %%^nizatiSm within thp irmnl- ' 
grant communities thf-M^.OVf:.<i ' VrV . 



grant communities the 
IIA- The Irish 



ton 



Oscar Handlin XayrtorVs rfiitjgrants ; A^^ Study In Accul- 
turation. Caml\t-ldgi, 2d^r»^y. ed.-,^1959'. ' 
Sr. Alphonsine PYawley\ Pktai% Donahote . J^Rhinxrt. 

t^obcrt H. Im-d et al . , Hi s My Of the Arohdl ncP^P of 
Boston . 3 v., Boston, 19UmS~"^~ \ V~ ^ 

Donna Merwick, Boston Pri%'J^)i : ^kQ-19l(4\ Study of 
Intellectual and S oci^^^a<^ '|/ CMtihrirlffP, 107^ ' 

Roger Lane,. James Jeff rey •■Rac"and the Bo^U^ap PHot " 

■ - N ew England Quarterly . 33 (September , M^Oh, 3^1-^3, ' 

y Oscar' Handl in* ^ classic Boston's. Iimnlgrants de- ^ 
^plcts graphically the limiting, even harrowing, 'nature 
"of the initial Irish immigrant exi^erience in Boston, 



AH wcU u;i the iiiteraotlon of t.ho oit.7 wiLlf tlie alien 
McwooiVr;;. Haiidlln cv\\)hnsizcn the dlviiUvo uiid cU,>- 
pciidiMU. nnturo of Lhla i mini Kmt. ion and thur; view:!' 
with uome ulann tli.,- I'ormaLloti of n ntruct.ured immi- 
Rt'uiU. oonimuniL.y, with in what 1k> coiu.-oivod t.o be a 
uni tJiry -Bo:(ton eult.uri^. B.^eaur.e he ir. concerned with" 
the t?trnin5-. that immigration piaeed on thirs older • 
Bo'oLon eulture, ho obncures ' the iargor r.ifrnificancc 
oV lhi;1*(h^mof^raphic i^hift whieli r.hould be 'Been ar, the 
jH-Kinnin,r. op a proeer,:-. that wou.lii suibutant ial 1 y widen 
the definition of liontonian, even ur> it woulil lead, • 
in a nat'ionwidc t-ontext, I Iho dcvivl onment of moderrt 
Amei'ioan p] ura 1 i s t i r-oeieby. 

The Iri.-,h limii i.'/rant eoimiiunity that did form, in 
■l5.jr,to'n wa":; abi<.-, 'bea5^u:?e, , o f itn eonr. i de rabl e nuntlSerG,'* 
to er.vit r an mk' t i tirt i onal Ty varied nub-eu 1 tare , to 
:-.erv<' thiMr own needr, and strenV.then a new identity 
<"v<'n a.<; they learn<-d Bo:U.on ways. 'I'o f^ra;;}) the extiait 
of immif-raiit i nr. t i tut i ons i;; to comprehend ^heir ef- 
lortr. t.o resocial i-e themr.civer. in an i nd i erent yet 
dcmati.iitu^ n,-w world. LVitriel^ ^c^n^^hoe wan one Of tlie 
mor.t tiot(>d of' the Irish i mini gran t^'lofidorr., but he 
would hatve liir. coun'fariKirt in all -da^-.er immigrant ^ 
groupr.. . rublirdior, baid^er, ph i lanthropl nt. , church- 
man; tiir- bi-oad extent of- his aetlvitien war, typical 
of tlie verr.atility of the leaders of later groups. 
The biography, l\Htrick Donahoe . by Hr. M. Alphonsine • 
Krawley is limited by the i nac^cessi b il i ty of pr-niiary 
doeumetitation, but is useful for understanding tlie 
dynamics c^f immigrants' communal r.tructurei^ . 

HiVl igious iristltutioiu', have been among the mto'yt 
univei-sal of immigrant institutions. The "i nfluOnce • 
of secular, industrial society force^i ailapta.tion in 
rellgiour. practLce, I'^n the rolcG traditionally as- ■ 
sumed by religious leaders, but in uieoting these 
challenges idun-ches wer(> able to play an important 
part in immigrant life. The Catholic Churcii had al- 
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ready been eiitabl liihed in Bootoii beforo l6'*0, fuid 
the Impact of I r i 3h^ immig^-antfv on it is a major theme 
in the Hintory of. the? ArctKtlocetie of Ikiaton by Rev. 
Robert IK iK^rd and others ^ and in Boston lY tests by 
iV)n!in Mervick, The former fjtrer.seo the buildliu^ of 
the institution over more than a eentiiry, the latter 
the changer, in I ntel loctua.1 t^tyle over a shorter 
period, but. both bear witneny poiiltlvely an^;! nega- 
tivt^ly, to the efft^ots of immif.^rantn on llic chui'cli 
and to importance of the church to Immlgi^ant 

1 I f e . 

Immigrant Journal i:wn was yet another facet of 
the imml/ajrant :nibcommunl t.y , and the lior.ton Pi lot , 
orf.an of the Horston Irh^h, war. one of the moat 
notable of these pa|ier'53. Ouidc and spokesman for 
imm i ^M'ant.i'^ v'i i5 ?i vie; the larger city, the Pilot ' 3 
misr.lon war> pred i,eati.Ml on the continued existence of 
a prod(^m i nant ly iimnlgrant. coimnunPty, Wlion, by 1900, ' 
the Irlrdi had bt>7;un to he a native born rather than 
a pi^fviom I nant ly immigi^lxnt community, the Pilot would 
be speaking for and to a conr, 1 1 t.uency with new needs, 
lu^w respond Ibi i 1 ties in Boston. Uiiether the editors 
of ttic f)aper^, traditionally leaders of tht» immigrant 
community, would perceive this change in status, wha-t 
guidanco they would offer, is the concern of Roger' 
I.ane*s. 'VJamc^:.; .UMM'roy Hoche and the Bostgn Pl^lot 
The article [losos questions of adaptation of purpose 
which all immigrant groups would Face as they shifted 
Vvom immigrant to native Bor.-to!! ian . 

"* • 

A papei4>ack ctlition of Jlauillin, ik')ston ' s Imml- 
^ grant.^;. (At.heneum) was available" at the time,o*(' this • 
comp i lat. i 

rin The British Canadians 

Howlrtnd Berthoff, Bt^ i 1 1 s h limn I gran t r> 1 n I ndus t r 1 aj. 
America, 1 T90"i9;.>n . Cambridge, 1:9') 3. 



A.UH>rt K.nino.ly, ••The British Curmdj'anB in Boston" 

unpublinhcd mns.. Harvard Archives. 
"Loon Truosdo] .1 , Ctumdian Born in tho United Sta tes 
' An A„,^]y3i„ Stntl8tic3 or the Canaditin Klem'^ t 
In the Populatk^nTT r tho U.S.; I^SO-lQ^o: 
llnven", ' ' 

•-Kroin ;i8T0 to I9U0 British Canadians , 'largely 
rrom the Maritime Provinroiv; eame to Bor.ton in x^um 
bora great enough to make them the neeond moia nSJr- 
ous immigrant group In the city. To ttie census takers- 
they were inmilgrants, but should they bo so clasij- 
jried in a cultural Konse? Sharing conunon linguistic, 
religlouu, political traditions with the native Bos- 
tonian;;, pos.se-,:Ung i^kills to racilltate economic 
mobility, they traveled a very r.hort way, geographi- 
cally and cultui-ally. 

. Yet liowever close to native Boston culture they 
were, British Canadians shared with other inmiigrants 
some sense of being foreign, some need for a group 
lif.'. i-!owland Bcrthoff includes thorn with other 
.British, immigrants in his study of British Timiiigrants^ 
In Industrial America. Because the book focuses on 
industrial oocupatlhns. It fails to show the wide 
range of British Canadian occupations from the pro- 
fessional to the unskilled, but it does give examples 
of their grc^up life, ki Boston a»png other pl»ces, 
win ell include lodges, newspaper s7"and participation 
in gnnip conflict. Identifying strongly with the 
I'rotestant dimcmsion of native Bost.on society they 
we»:e caught up in tiu> religious tensions of the late 
nineteontii century and s-ided notably with the native 
religion even while they kept distinct the otlior 
facets of tiioir identity. '(I'^ee section V !! ) 

Wit'h the diminishing of these tensions after 
th<- turn of tlie century, Britisii Can'adians' public 
role in Itoston diminished as well, tiiough many con- 
tituicd to maintain a separate soV:ial existence. 
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An intimate portrait^of these British Canadians 
in Boston in the yea^'s^ before World War I was written 
by Albort Kennedy, arx' aaaociate of social worker 
Robert Woods at South F'nd Settlement House, He was 
faselnated by Ihe distinct ooclal^ pattf^rns which many 
maintained as young single people 9rten 'clustering 
In the South lOiid, and "^t he ease with wh^ich they usually 
ascimilated into Boston life after they i\ad marri<^d*. 

Theirs was an Immigrant expoj'lence with very few 
1 ImltinK -aspects ^ yet they maintained group identity 
in their settlement patterns in and about Boston,. 
-Statistics on this and other-facets of their Imml- _ 
ration patterns to the United States generally are 
ound in Leon Truesdell^s Canadian Born In- the Unlt\ed 
Imitates . 

IXC G(jl'mans ' * . ' ; 

Francis X. Weiser. S.J., Holy Trinity Parish, Boston , 
Massachusetts, l8ti^t-19^*'K Boston/ 19^^ > ^ 

Roswel 1 Phel ps , SQuth End Factory Operatives, Employ- 
ment and Residence . Boston, 1903- 

The German ^imftiigrat Ion to Boston proceeded slowly 
and steadi ly ^throughout the\ nineteenth century; at its 
height about 189O the Germans comprised about 7% of^ 
the city's fot:^eiRn bom population. Coming from a 
modernised nation, they brought occupational skills 
and values which facilitated their economic absorp- 
tion into the city, but .they maintained a German iden- 
tity and inst I tutrional life for several generations, ^ 
Partly from smnllness of numbers, partly from general 
acceptance by Bostonians, tiiey seemed in no way dis- 
posed to ruffle the life of the city; even that en- 
demic New l^ngland crusade, prohibition, to which they 
were culturally opposed, did not provoke them to pub- 
lic acrimony'. Glimpses of them 'as. devoted church- 
goers may be seerv In their church-affiliated <2ji^ltm'al 
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activities in Fr. Francis Weiser's Holy Trinity ' 
Parish. Glimpses of them;as skilled workers, much . 
admired by Boston observers, may be found in Roswell 
Phelp's brief study of the South End factory Opera- 
tives. , ^ 

But it is only in fleeting glimpses that they 
may be seen by later Bostonians. The Germans had a 
relatively open - immigrant experience. Few in num- 
bers, they added to, but in no way challenged, exis- 
ting Boston social structure and 'values. They con- 
• formed, in short ,, to the traditional view of an immi- 
grant group's role In the new society. 



IIP German Jews 

• Albert Khrenfrled, A Cti;roiiicle of Boston Jewiw from 
the Colonial Settlement to 1900 . "Boston, I963. 

Arthur Mann, ed. , Growth and Achievement: Temple 
Israel, iB^U-lp^hy Cambridge. IQSU . 

Bj^rbara Solonfon, Pioneers in Service: A History of 
the Associated Jewish Philanthropies of Boston - 
Boston, 1956. ~ 

Unlike,most American tovn^ of the colonial 
period, Boston had hafl no Jewish synagogue. Not un-- 
tiL.the coming of small numbers of Jews among the 
German' migrations of the l8U0*s did an organized 
Jewish life exist in/ Boston. A narrative of the in- 
stitutional life of /both German and Eastern European 
Jews before the twentieth century is in Albert Ehren- 
fried's Rrivately printed Chronicle of Boston Jewry , 
Like other Geilnans the German Jews made the economic 
ahd cultural transition to Boston with li-ttle diffi- 
culty » maintaining *their religious-cultural identity 
while adapting economically and socially to th^ Bos- 
ton milieu. 
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uhlch^??^v *° " '"°<t<;™ world In 

customs through the adoption of nldfl , *°.'^'"<^*" 
so„e U,.3 Ue„tino«tlo^„'e?tr,.o':::nTt;" ^d'l^rtLT 
x£,ivt.nejo and the adoption of new unlv^v^nHof 

Rabh,3 soio„„ ..hu.d;:rL:d c°:„jr:/?r:ifsch::!^'-^.;.He.r 

Refonn oougrcBot ion rojootod the socialism of the 
former m,d the sooulariam of the latter „^ th . , 
a b,UH,.eo whlci combined rellg ^us ^t' Ht^ ^'Ith 
cultiu-al .uialmllatlon. integuty with 

Even as German Jpwq u-p^ t^v^^k -: 

Of assimilation with ^r^i^rLs^:^,^-/ ^^H:"':"" 
J:.teSr'-hi::-roT:— rii 

?n";o::o" °' " = = ^^l^" PhUantJXf s"\ 

IHterhide. Boston^_29go ^The Inner City . 

'^t^^'l t The City W.i1d..n»... . c„,,i,. 



■Robert A. Woods, ed. Americana In Proceaa : A .g^ft i^. 

ment Study by Renld^ nts and Associates of Roi^th igH 

, House. Boston, 1902; New York, 1970. ~ 

Frederick A. Bushee, Ethnic Factors In the Pop ulation. 

of Boston . New Yoi'k, 1903, 197O. ^ ' 

John Daniels, In Freedom's Birthplace; A Study o f 

Boston Neffroes . Soaton, 19lJ». ~ 

«alf a century after the first wave of immigra- 
tion had reached Boston, a second and more massive 
one was already making Itself f elt . in "the city. Of " 
the older immigrants the Irish were still the largest 
i-n-numbei^ and were beginning to assume political 
power (Section lH). Within the group, differences 
based on economic mobility began to be visible as a 
middle class, native born but still identifiably 
Irish, began to appear. Even as .they and other groups 
began to meld into the city's life, huge numbers of 
new peoples from Eastern and Southern Europe were 
coming to Boston. ' ~ 

The challenge posed by these alien peoples in the 
great cities caused native middle-clase Americans to 
assume the task of aiding in their Americanization, . 
notably by living among them in settlement houses to 
offer guidance and to mediate between them and the 
larger city. Boston's pioneer social worker was Rp- 
bert Woods, and It is thanks to him. and his associates 
at South End House that we possess splendid descrip- 
tions of the immediate life and the larger signifi- 
cance of immigrants and others in the -inner city in ■ 
the early years of the twentieth century. In their 
City Wilderness and Americans in Process they achieved 
a completeness of detail and a sense of immediacy 
available nowhere else' 1ft the literature. The often 
blunt, unsparing descriptions of the immigrants with 
their peculiar (to these middleclass observers' eyes) 
characteristics are' harsh, even racist and. condescen- 
ding, to modern readers, but the dedication of these 
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people to the task of telling their fellow Bostonlans 
of the strangers In their midst mitigates the harsh- 
ness. 

The' South End associates produced other works of 
interest as well. Phelps' South End Operatives has 
been mentioned in section lIC, and Woods' and Kennedy's 
Zone of Emergence will be reviewed in section V. 'Fred- 
erick Bushee's Ethnic Factors is a more limited work 
.which focuses on differences between immigrant groups 
In^ sMh matters a^ mortality^ vitality,^ and oth^ con- ' 
temporary Darwinian concerns, John Daniels' Iji- J'ree- 
dom*s Birthplabe results from a white social /worker ' s 
activities dmong Boston blacks. The hlstoryTof blacks 
in Boston, coming from a tradition different \from t.hat 
of immigrants , ' deserves separate conslderat IferVsiDan- 
iels' book is' Included here as one of the usefuiSouth 
End Settlement House publications. \ ^ 



HE Eastern Eur opean Jews 
— — — ■ — — — — t*" — ■ — ■ — — ~ — 

Robert Woods, ed. , Americans in Process . Boston, 1903. 
Golde BaAber, "Russians in Boston, Lend-a-Hand , 
' 8 (189©), 168-172. 

Mary Ant in. The Promised land , Boston, 1912, I962. 
Arnold Wieder, Early Jewish Community In the North 
Etrtt t Walt ham, 1962. ' 

In sharp contrast to the German Jews were their 
co-religionists from. Eastern Europe who came to Boston 
in laVge numbers beginning in the i880's. In their 
European environments they had b'een marked as ^sus- 
pect, limited in social roleg, accustomed to a ghetto 
existence. Aliens in th^ir old countries, they were 
marked as aliens in Boston as well." The harsh enviran- 
mental realities and the particular cultural strengths 
of Jewish life in the North End aiPe depicted in Woods' 
Americans in Process. An early effort by German Jews 



to assist these. newcomers In their adjustments to Bos- 
ton is, told by Golde Bamber, who was herself involved 
In this early exornple of in-group charity. 

Another contemporary account is by Mary Antin 
who was brought as a child by her family from Russia 
to Boston. Her family's e^^istence in Boston was a 
. tenuous one, noteworthy for the Consistent failures 
of her father's petty business ventures and for the 
disintegrative nature of immigrant life which she de- 
tails poignantly In The Promised^ Land . She was able 
to transcend these limitations • through her intellect- 
ual talents which won her the patronage of sensitive 
native Bostonians eager to uncover the promise among 
the aliens in their city. For Mary Antin the great 
lesson of immigrant life was the abandonment of old 
habits including traditional religion and the belief 
in a new universal community of all men. 

Such was not the response of most of the Eas^tern 
European immigrants however. -A retrospective account 
which stresses the strengths of that immigrant comrtun- 
ity is provided ipr'Arnold Wiederls l!arly Jewish Comlhun- 
ity in t he North End . His volume is. based on the. rem- 
iniscences of those who had^lived as chilclTen in this' 
early Boston home of Eastern European JewsC Although 
warm with nostalgia and lacKlng the sense of struggle 
present in > contemporary accounts, the book is valuable 
for an unaei*s^*inding of the sources of " the Vitality 
which immigrants- brought with them, of thfeir grftat 
desire to find a place in this new city. 

Antin, -The Promised Land (Houghton Mifflin), was • 
available in a^iperback as of the date of this compil- 
ation. V 

IIP Italians ' 

Robert A. Woods, ed. Americans in Proces s/ Boston, 
1903. ~~ ' ~ 



William F- Whyte, Street Corner Society , Chicago\ 
19»*3. 

Herbert Qans, Urban VlillaKers . New York, 1962. 
Walter Plrey^ Land Use in Central Boston . Cambridge, 
I9U7. 

Italians began to arrive in Boston in signifi- 
cant qumbers In the l890's and have continued to do so 
with such consistency jthat they are noir the largest 
group of foreign* born in, the city. Despite ^the size 
and duration of their migration to Boston, the Ital- 
ians' experiences in Boston have been inadequately 
chronicled. Woods' always valuable Americans in Pro^ 
cess describes Italian immigrants as native Boston- 
ians saw thefin', but there is no chronicling or ^naly-- 
zing of their institutional develoiMnent , occujiational , 
geographical, value changes in Boq^ton. Sociologists 
have composed portraits of segments of the Italian 
community at particular moments in recent times ,'bvit 
they -are ahistorical in nature. 

William F. Whyte wrote Street Corner Society in^ 
19**0 to prove tfiat thei*e was organization in immigrant- 
slums, places in which many sociologists ^had .assumed 
only anomic individualism existed. After living for 
mbnths in the North End, Whyte came to see the order 
present ip the .street life of ^oung men, in the rackets 
and in politics. He saw the ordered community of the 
North End principally in' terms of frustration and de- 
viance, in the very limited access to the larger world. 
He emphasized the limitations of the immigrant exper- 
ience:^ with social work dominated by Yankees and poli- 
tics by th'fe Irish, with economic opportunity ■ stagnant 
from the effects of the prolonged depression, many 
Italians by I9I4O felt constricted in their immigrant 
experience. ^ 

Herbert Gans also lived among Italians in Boston- 
after World war II in the West End— and his portrait 
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io considerably more balanced in that he conaiders 
their lives Trom a .much larger perspective of the 
family and peer group. Focusing on these as the 
bases for a veyy. stable? social order, Gans can only 
mourn the bureaucratic arrogance that decreed so arbt 
trarlly the destructton of thewlr area. -Re portrays 
..a particular^ kind of prcvLonged immigrant experience 
in whiQh people were acculturated to the larger soc- 
iety in their familiarity With language, mass -media, 
occupationHl structure, yet felt themselves ^to be at 
tt considerable distance from It. 

V\ Walter Firey^also was^ intent on proving a theory 
when he investigated the North End together with 
other areas in the inner f.ity: His results, in his 
Land Use In Central Bostoh. , point to the importance 
central place for iitoigrant groups, ^n area to 
^erve as a symbolic focui as well as a common area 
for merchandise and soci/ability . Just as Beacon Hill 
had a particular kind of relationship that gave it 
value, so the Worth. End/ had its own traditions in the 
sense of ethnic blustering to those who lived there 
and to theme who lived in the iTietropoJ.it an area. 

Paperback editions of Whyte, Street Corner 
' Society (University of Chicago Press), and Gans, 
Urban Villagers (Free Press), were available as of 
the date of this compilation. 

II G ...and Oth'ers fl^om Europe 

Robert Mirak, Armenians in the itnited States, l890- t 
191!^ . Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. Harvard 
University, 1965. ' • - 

The previous list log of European immigrants only 
begins the chronicle; the stories bf so many more 
immigrant groups to Boston remain to be told. 



Greeks, Syrians, Polea, Llthuaniana and many others 
have ^,aint«ined strong, feroup id.entltie8 for at least 
a gignifjcant part. of the original number and their 
descendants, yet hj»ve occasidned rather little public 
aVarene,93. The American Bicentennial coincides vlth 
the growing awareness of the persistence of ethnic 
identiVieg in Boston; various groups have produced 
city and state ethnic festivals^. The Massachusetts ^ 
Bicentennial Committee an(J the Mayor Office of Cul- 
tural Affairs are chantiels 'fbr people who are know- 
ledgeable about the many ethnic subcultures which 
exist in and around. Boston. The detailing \)f their 
experiences in theKCity oyer time awaits the work 
of Interested people, scholars and omatevirs^^like , who 
will do the interviewing, read the immigrant press, 
seek out the institutional records, trace residential 
patterns . 

* For this bibllogrf^phy the' dissertation of Robert 
Mirak, Armenians in the U.S. 1890-191^ vill serve as 
a model. Although dealing with Armenian mffe^ation ^ 
generally it is useful for Boston because so many 
Armenians come to Boston and its surrounding indus- 
trial cities. The work covers immigration topips 
well: cau^ii^s of mi&ration, vicissitudes of the Jour-^ 
ney, occupations, grOup life, value adaptation and 
retention. With a cutoff date a^t the beginning^ of 
World War I, the author can only allude to the fuller 
development ofi|the Armenian ??!fiftmunity in Boston, and 
its subsequent -removal to the suburbs, 

IIH Post 19^0: Chinese and Spanish^ Speaking 

Rhoades Murphey, "Boston *s Chinatown," Eco nomlc 

Geography , 28 ^ July, 1952), .2l4l4-55- 
Charles Sullivan and Kathlyn Hatch,> Chinese 'in Boston ^- 

Boston (ABCD), 1970. ^ 
Adl*'iana diantut'co and Normar;(" Aronln, Boston/ B Spanish 
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Speaking Community: Findings '^of a Field Survey / 
^Boston (ABejD), 1970. - ~' ' 



The years after 1950 have seen a resurgence* of 
^iminigl-ation to Boston and the creation of new or great 
ly enlarged inunigrant communities. The Chinese were 
al?lq,|to come, in ^radualljr increasing numbers after 
195Q, an increase which reflected a gradual change 
in attitudes of Americans 4ioward Orientals , All 
racial barriers to their immigration were removed in 
1965. Numbering 2000 in 1950, their population in-' \ 
creased to 8OOO in 1970 and is estimated at 15,000 by* 
197-6, The appearance of the Spanish", speaking in' this 
city stems from a new destination in an older migra- 
tion pattern from the Caribbean to the United States, 
one which had heretofore not been directed to Boston" 
By 1970 the number of Spanish speakij^ig in Boston' had 
clinjbed to more than 1^,000 and is still increasing. 

The material' available on these new immigrants 
is largely based on the rQsults of social surveys 
which give important deriiographic data but little 
sens^ of the structure or texture of the lives of the 
people, Gianturco's and Aronin's Boston ' s Spani'sh - 
Speaking'' Community describes this population, as young, 
coming from traditionally undeveloped areas, and pos- 
ing a challenge to the social agencies and to the 
city generally, * 

Rhoades Murphey's articlq ^'Boston's Chinatown'! 
d^i^cribes the histoi*y of the area arid of the tradi- " 
tianal/J^JMtt^e •community there Just at the mt)ment 
r when the postwctr immigration was being^ first felt, 
A The gradual openf^ of the gates to Chinese women and 
>C^_children meant the^beginning of a balanced immigrant 
^' community which would wish grater contact with tjie 
city than the older", niale , inward-looking enclave 
had traditioncilly been\accustomed to. 
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The Increase Which came In continually growing 
number s'-ljjLX the years since I950 have 'resulted In^ this 
more balanced |ppulat Ion now living >ilmost entirely 
outside of the old Chinatown area; in 1970 only 2000^ 
of the 6000 Chinese in Bostcrfi were able to live there 
* Sweeney and Hatch's Chinese in Boston uses data from* 
Chinatown, bpwever, when they report that although 
Some of the massive .problems of other immigrant group 
were ^ not evident among the Chinese, still the tradi- 
tiom^J. imniigrant disabilities of poverty ^ overcrowd- 
ing, linguistic problems , ^intergonerational tensions 
are present. ^ . 

•f 

- Ill Politics 

In .its inception immigrant politics represented 
another facet of immigrant group life, a marshalling 
of group solidarity behind a local politician, much 
as the community wquld support their own Journalist's 
or clergymen or embryonic busine^ssmen. Unlike other 
immigrant institutions, poli'^ic^ \/as not apart from, 
the mainstVeom institution but directly linke'd to it, 
albeit at a lowly level.. If group strength could 
coalesce enough ,'*and if immigrant leaders were astute 
enough, then t|ieir purely supporting role could be 
transformed into a directing one — and could become a 
challenge to one of the city's most important coordin 
alors of power. 

Unlike the situation iji many cities, immigrant 
politics in Boston began as, remained for a century 

;as, an^ Irish concern. Having to conf,ront the city 
as its only major immigrant group by the Civil War-r- 
detaining that role well into' the twentieth .pen- 

,tury— brought disabilities to the Irish, but it 
also gave^ them the dominant role in the polit-ics of 
immigrants. . This power Was built slowlyi shaped by 
Yankee reformers, thwarted by religious stress, but 
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by 1900 the^riuh could conteat native Bc^stonlan ^k^H^t 
. ticlani^ an equals. Politico In Boston was Btrongly 
colored by lyj immigrant /old ^,tock ix>lari7.ation which 

• ortcn ran t^ljf bl tterncL^M , A sx}x\6o of legitimacy was 
never quite -Uccorded inmiigrant politics. 

Lenlie Ainley, Ito^aon Mahatma . Donton, 191*9. 
Albert Vat^ Nostrand, "The Lomasney i,egend," New 

England Quarterly , ?l(r)ec., I9I18), lri5-50. 
Joseph Dineen, Ward Kl^^.ht . New York^ 1936. 
John Buenker, "The Mahatma and Progressive Reform: 
' Mart, in Lomaaney as Lviwmaker," New T';ngland^ Quarterly , 

hh <8eptember, 1971 ), 397-^*19. 

The initial devrlopmer^ of irmnigrant- politics — 

* of the mse of local leaders, of the attainment of a 
few cit/y Jobs, of the tutelage of some Yankee Demo- 
cratn— in the years around the Civil War has been 
little studied. But by the l80O's growing iminigrant 
group coniunousness and organizational strength Qn~ 
abled^ loaders to detemine city-wide pol icy» in -con- 
Junction with Yankee Democrats, to install signifi- 

. cant numbeVs of their followers in the civic bureau- 
cracy, to barter with extra-governmental ci'ty powers 
like the utility companies. But their constituents 
were still larg^ely ^immi grants in the central city. 

Martin L^omasney, legendary' leader of Ward 8 in 
the West End, represents this phase in immigrant 
political development. His base remained among the 
poor and the immigrants, Irish, Jews, Italians, of 
the central city, yet his ihfluence was felt on 'all 
larger political decisions. - Never able -to attain 
cltyr-wide power for himself, his half century of rule 
in the North and West Ends marked the classic era' 
when the boss played a. vital role in prganizlng the 
lives of immigrants. His poll tlcized* humanitarianism / 
and astute sense of realpolitik have been the theme 
, for most works on him: Leslie Alnley's routine Boston's 
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Mahatma . Albert Vt^n Nootrund'o brief but useful artl4 
cle In the New tlrmland Quarterly . Joseph Dineon's 
novel , Ward El^ht . 

Originally homasnoy and other city bosses were 
cc)Msidered by scholars and reformers to be corrupters 
6f t.he politics and people of great cities. After 
1940 this assessinetit was modified by growing aware- 
. nens of their humanitarian concerns and functional 
value in organizing rapidly growing cities. Now John 
Buenker reconsiders them i^tlll further and sees them 
as active governmental rel'ormers as well. He uses 
Martin Lomasney for a test case ifi his 1971 article 
in the New England Quarterly , 

Ward 9 in^the South End was the l)ase of another 
immigrant politican who was a contemporary of Ijomas- 
ney*s. Smiling Jim Donovan. An inveterate opponent 
of IiOmasney^s in city poll tical* warfare, outgoing 
rather than taciturn, less a political maverick, Dono- 
van's external differences with Lomasney shouldS^o^ 
obscure the s imi lar i tTies of their rples in assisting 
the needs of their constituents. -A quite unsentimen- , 
tal portrait of Donovan and of the men ^ho voted for 
• him ;s given in Robert Woods' City Wilderness . Woods, 
unlike many social workers, was eager to work with 
politicians, rather than disdaining them, for the aid 
of th(^ir common constituents. While deploring* in . 
proper fashion, «the use of patronage. Woods was keenly 
aware of its overriding utility to the immifgrants of 
his 'district. 

Kdwin O'Connor, The Lust Hurrah , Boston, 1956. 
Joseph nineen. The Purple Shonirock . New York, 19!i9. 
James M. Curley, I'd Do It Again: A Record oV All My 

Uproarious. Years . Englewood Clif fs , ] 9!37 . ' 
Wlllimn Shannon, The American Irish . 'Ni^w Vor)^ , 1963. 



;^ James M. Curley was of t^e generation that follow- 



ed lionuianey's evqn thougli their careers overlapped. 
Coming at the time when the Irish had the numbers and 
the skill to dominate city politics, Curley repre- 
sented a majority in the city that was p^u-t inmilgrant 
and part middle class. In hlo half centui-y of pqVI- : 
tlcal influence his most consistent identification 
was with the Immigrants of all groups, with the poor 
of the inner city. A man who engendered and encour- 
aged bitter controversy in iris public life, he acquired 
the statiu'c of a statesman in the yeors^ after World 
War IT when scholars b^gan to comprehend city bosses' 
roles as surrogates for a civic welfare administra- 
tion, and when novelist Edwin O'Connor Immortalized 
a character like him, who challenged «ia>«fve intolm*-- 
ance with verve and slashing wit. The Last ^ Hurrah is 
Curley 's apotheosis. In the general conseri%is of this 
period a Curley blc:^,raphy and autobiography appeared: 
The Pvu-ple Shoiru-ock by Joseph Dineen and I'd Do It 
Again by CurJ^ey himself. 

The limiting aspect of immigrant politics in 
Boston Is stressed by William Shannon in The American 
Irish. WHile paying full tribute to the difficulties 
of the Irish role in Boston, Shannon faults Curley 's 
politics for dealing in "fantasy. Invective and show- 
manship'' rather than in realistic challenges to estab- 
lishment Institutions. 

The Last Hurrah (Bantam), by O'Connor, and The 
American Irish , by Shannon, were available in paper- 
-back at ttie time th*is pamphlet was prepared. 

Elijah Adlow, On th^ Threshold of Justice^ A Judge's 
Life Story . Boston, 1973. 

Other immigrant groups were invqived in eity 
politics besides the Irish, but most often they have 
been cast in supporting roles. Elijah Adlow was the 
son of a Jewish imniigrant who lived in Roxbury, went 




to Harvard » and had a subsequent career in politics 
and the law, becoming fV noted Justice Qn the Boston 
Municipal Court. His political storyc'in On the Thres- 
hold qf Justice is as much a tribute etc Yanke^^-Repub- 
licar) political power based on statewide institutions' 
fts it Is to the ^existence of strong minority group 
VX)litical power. 

f IV Respon^ses of the City 

Nathan Huggins, Protestants Against Poverty: BostonVs 

Charities .1870-1900 - Westport, Conn., 197'»- 
Arthur Mann, Yankee ReTotTners in an drban Age . 

Cambridge, 195^1 
Eleanor Woods, Robert A > Woods > Champion of Deino- 

c r ac y . Bo s t on , 
Allen Davis, Spearheads of Reform: Social Settlements 

in the Progressive Movement 1890-191^ > New York, 

1967. 

The basic assumption about immigrants was 'that 
they, as other Bostonians, would have access to the 
opportunities of the city; using these^pportunities 
they would make their own way. Some did not; un- 
skilled rural people caught in an imperfectly ''func- 
rationing economy were often unable to rise -'out of 
^verty and dependence, and iimnigrants came to mean^ 
m^any cases paupers. The growth of this popula- 
tion\n(J of charity institutions to aid the most ^ 
desperate of them was often Jusitified by citing the 
needs of Massachusetts' industry. 

In the years rollowing the Civil War charity, 
public and private, became increasingly centralized 
and efficient, and pauper immigranl^S.. vefe often re- 
ci^bients of this charity. The spirit in which much 
of it wav give/ caused John Boyle ©'ReilXy- to write . 
of "charity,, scrimped and Iced, in the name of a 



QijutVous statistical Christ'*, It also caused Nathan 
f^Kjytnu to vrrlte about Protestants against Poverty 
which discusses iA\e limiting assiunptions of charity 
work in Boston, though It does not allude to its re- 
cipients . 

The contihued growth of industrialism and its 
attendant dislocations caused some native Bostonians 
to seek a new societjy based on universalis tic refoms 
socialism whether Oirlstiari , Marxist , transcendental, 
^ or communal, was only one of these alternatives. Im- 
migrants as workers were included in those to whom 
the appeals were made. Arthur Mann has described the 
small galaxy of reformers who offered new paths for 
•social redemption to i^stonians in his Yankee Refor- 
mers in an Urban Age . Iiranigrants, like most Boston- 
ians, rejected these appeals; Boston at all^levels 
j wf^il a very conservative city. Mann's firsf^two chap- 
; ters contain valuable vignettes 9f immigrant le^iders 
iJohn Boyle O'Reilly and Solomon Schind-ler, 

A new optimistic perspective of iimnigrants as 
potential 'Americans in need of assistance from native 
Ajnericans broiight forth the settlement house movement 
in the private sector of the city, and expanded edu- 
cational and health^ services from the city itself. 
Rather than pinched charity or social panaceas; immi^- 
grants were offered in the 1890'^ practical assis- 
tance in rosocializatlon from middleclass Americans 
who came to live among them in settlement houses, 
Boston's lending figure was Robert A, Woods who lived 
at 6outh End House from 189U until his death thirty 
years later. His career is told by his wife in her 
Robert A. Woods, Champion of Democracy ; it is put in 
larger p^^rspective in Allen Davis' Spearheads of Re- 
form ;, the settlement movement is given a less eulo- 
gistic perspective in Sam Warner ' s ' valuable preface 
to'^oods' own Zone of Emer^encfi (Section V), 
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Papefl'back editions of Mann, Yankee Reformers i ^n 
an Urban Age (University of Chicago Press) and Davis 
Spearheads of Reform (Oxford University Press) vere 
in print at the time of this compilation. 



Barbara Solomon, Ancestors and Immigrants; A Changing 
Nev England Tradition , Cambridge, 1956, /\ 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts, The Problem of Immi- 
gration . Boston, 191^4. 

* 

Wliatever the assumptions of the city concerning, 
them, immigrants continued to come to Boston in ever 
greater numbers -until by 1910 70% of the city was 
compoobd of first and second generation immigrants. 
The presence of so large an allien population with 
their multiplicity of needs caused^a slowly growing 
number of Bostonians to see Immigration as beyond 
burden or- opportunity , rather as problem, threat. 

During the tensions of the pre-Civll War eta, in 
Boston, the Know Nothing Party had n6t enlisted the 
social elite of the city to any great degree. By the 
l890*s, however^x^e response of the city in opposi- 
tion to Immigi^^ion was inspired by Brahmins, intel- 
lectuals, and Brahmin intellectuals. The Immigration^ 
Restriction League began in the l890's representing 
a coalition of the Boston social elite concerned with 
pr^Dserving traditional values and an Intellectual 
elite espousing fashionable theories of ^p^clal super- 
iority." This paniculai^ly New England kinckof Immi- 
gration restriction agitation Is described by Bar- 
bara Solomon in her Ancestors and Immigrants , 

This elite-intellectual, "proper Bostonian" kind 
of agitation wguld not of itself have been able to 
change the long-standlng^Aiperican tradition of unre- 
stricted immigi^ation had not , more widely based con- 
cerns also been preseftt. The numbers' and variety, of 
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immigrantg, coming each year In the millions, caused 
them to be seen as a problem; growing industrial 
unrest caused them to be seen as potentially radical. 
Moved by this dual concern the Massachusetts Legisla^ 
tui-e created a special commission to study fhe Problem 
of ■Irmnigratlon. Headed by Grace Abbott, noted Chicago 
social worker, the Commission's report contains valu- 
able information on immigrant conditions In Massachu^ 
setts, and calls for state action In assisting in 
that ojipe automatic process of Americanization. * 

The Department of -Immigration and Americanization 
was established by the Commonwealth and is still in 
existence, issuing useful ^annual reports, maintaining 
oftUces throughout the state. With the ending of un- 
rest^rlcted Immigration in 192U it has carried out Its 
work in relative obscurity. Discussion of national 
imrtilgratlon policy waxed and waned until in I965 immi- 
gration to the United States w'as allowed without ra- ^ 
clal or national quotas, to th^ extent of about 
,300,000 a year. This has brought increasing numbers 
of Inmilgrants to Boston, but they have become iiiost - 
visible in a new role as mom'l^s of minority groups. 

^ Solomon's Ancestors and Iinmlgrants (University 
of Chicago Press) was available as a paperback as of 
the date of this pamphlet, 

Mass. State Advisory Committee to U.S. Coimnission on 
Civil Rights, Issues pf Concern to Puerto Ricans in 
Bcxston and Springf ieltir ^ Boston. 19T2. 

South End Project Area Committee (S^AC), Special 

Housing Committee Report . Bo^on^ 1975, ' 

The civil rights movement, originally black- 
oriented, has come to Include other minorities' con- 
cerns in its activities. Expanded governmental agen- 
cies > such as the Commission on Civil Rights, have 
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investigaWl conditions and initiated action to aid 
inlnorltiea. An example of .this is their Issues of- 
Concern to Puerto Ricans . The rtecency and fluid na- 
ture of the Puerto Rlcan migration to Boston has made 
it difficult to evolve a coimnon strategy by the var- 
> ious governmental agencies to assist them* 

9- 

Local activities for self-help in Immigrant 
» areas, once usually detached from the decision-making 
of the city, have become increasingly powerful with 
the growth of the participatory democrncy of the 
1960's. Where the city had earlier been able easily 
to demolish immigrant areas (as for example in Gans' 
Ur\>an Villagers ), pf>essure3 from inhabitants forced^ 
the city and its Redevelopment Authority (feRA) to 
cooperate wl,th residents of immigrant, low-income 
and minority areas such as the South End before making 
policy decisions. The SEPAC Special Housing Coxiuriittee \ 
had members from the Chinese, Spanish-speaking commun- 
ities on its staff as well as blacks and middle-class 
•^^white Bostonians. -^A particular achievement detailed 
in their Report was the formation of the Emergency 
.Tenants Coalition (ETC), largely Spanish-speaking, 'and 
their siK)nsorahip of housing venture^i. Immigrants as 
minorities, as low-income people, as ethnically iden- 
tified, now have links to the city 'bureaucracy to 
activists, and ^o the academic community which ^n- 
large^. immigrant ' influence inmieasurably • 

V Assimilation into Boston 

V In contract to the limiting nature of the immi- 

grant experience, assimilation involves the widening 
participation in the life of the city by thj^se immi- 
grants and by their descendants. This process is not 
a simple, one-dimensional change that ends with the 
development of uniformly similar Bostonians, Rather, 
among individuals and among groups ^ there ^re sub- ' * 
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stantlal differences In the rates txnd patterns of eco- 
nomic advancement, geographic dispersal, retention* of 
ethnic-religious identity, aasuny^tion of public roles- 
Once consid^fed to b'-e u aimple and almost unnoticed 
concluBlon to the process of Immigration, assimilation 
Is now fleen as a complex and visible refashioning of 
both the Immigrants 'atid Ih^; established society, 

TM' following works deal witlf^some- of the ways 
in which immlgrantn and BoatOnlans adapted to one 
another; they allude to ways in which iiranigrants 
became Americans .jLn Boston, 



Stephan Thernstrom, -The Other Bostonlans; Poverty 
and FYofjirean in the' Ameivtcan^etropoli s , I88O-I970 , 
Cambridge, 1973. 

Jobri are a basic inmilgrant need. Immigrants' 
initial lack of marketable skills, of knowledge of Job 
markets, of linguistic ability consigned them to the 
most limited, th^^ lowest of Job opportunities. One 
measiu^e of Immi grant^ assimilation would be their move- 
ment out bT ^lese beginning occupations. Such a mea- 
surement was made by Gtephan Thernstrom In his <3Largp 
scale statistical study of The Other Bostonians . His 
sample population of 8OOO Bostonians included Inuni- 
grants and their children;, thus he was able to measure 
occi^natlonal mobility of Immigrants vis fll vis native 
BostA^ians, intergbnerational rates of mobility among 
Irranlgrants themselves, and differences |n. mobility 
among immigrant groups. Initially disadvantaged when 
compared to native Bof3toriians, immigrants did exper- 
ience increased mobility over time, though as Thern- 
strom shdVn, there were significant differences among 
groups . 

ft 

The Other Bostonians was in print as a paperback 
from Harvard Universit^y Press at,»the time of this 
CJDmpilation. 



Robo^rt A. WoodB and Albert J. Konnedy. Tha Zone- o ±_ 
■ i,ne,^.enoe: ObBervat.ion, of^ Lower-Middle and UPBcr 

— : — . J t i _ _ 4„ nr^t^tnn lOn'i— I'JIU. 



u:;vutnp rlasa Comtnunlti^ -Tln Itostog, 190.^.-121iL' ' 
J^;HdBedi:^^^ War- 
ner, Jr. Cambrvidge, 1962. ' ^ 
Wiinmn MarnoU, Onc^^BEilJLSt 

UieWoirLd^^ New York, 1971. ■• ^ 

Jam. ^Jncob.ropir^ndlLiC^^^ 
Now York, 1961. 

-That hallmark of immigrant experience, areas of 
Jmmigra,>t rcidenco and congregation ( R^^l^^H [ 
alno limited the contact of immigrants vith the largei 
Donton society. Settlement workers ^Jf^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
were ploa^^ed when immigrants began settling in s gnj. 
ricuvt nu.nbers in area, .uch, as ^harlcstown, aouth 
no.ston, Dorcheat,er, because they -"f i^^f f 
be are/xs where immigrants could eme^gf into ^ fuller 
participation in the common lire of Boston in des- 
" criMng these areas of assimilation, these Zone^ 
inergence.. Woods and his associate /^Ibert Kennedy de- 
TlSfrw th their detailed concern, everyday life and 
i larger implications in these area.. Their reac- 

on to life in these areas was mixed: pleased with 
i " ng oonditions so much improved from those in the 

• center of the city, they were -"-.^J^lf ^^^^euUural 
What scorned to be the continued lack -^fr^l^^f'''^''^ 
participation, any sc^nse of group purposefulnes s . 

These areas with their very parochial concerns 
have long been important parts of Boston and have 
been long, misunderstood. This parochialism had as its 
'"erse a warmth and a stability whiQh offered much 
To^people who lived in these neighborhoods which were 
only pirtiaUy linked to the life of the city. For 
some of their inhabitants there would be ';ot)llity 

nt" mlddleclass- occupations , and neighborhoods ; for ., 
others there would be a sense of camaraderie- In^n 
■ ingoing community. • William- Marnell . who lived i. Dor- 



che&ter exnd attended those cjulntesaentlal Bo3t6n .in- 
stitutions. Public Latin School, Boston .College , Har- 
vc^rd^'Unlversity , has written in Once Upon a Store of 
this supportive way of life, as seen through his very 
nostalgic eyes. He described in impressionistic fas- 
hion the pleasures of the predictable patterns of 
daily life which had elud^td the unually pei'ceptlve 
Woods. ^ 

* ■ ■', » ■-■ T. . 

The Italian dispersion from immigrant neighbor- 
hoods in the Inner city to "zones of eraergepce" north 
of Boston has not beep traced,, but within the NdrJ^h 
End Itself a delightful form of arsslmllatlbn occluded. 
The North End changed from an Isolated, Immigrant 
Area portrayed earlier by' sociologists Ipto an Inte- 
Wal part of 'the city. The growing prosperity and 
ilalllng population of the post 1950years caused the 
North -End and its people to approach Boston norms for^ 
envlrorunent and Jobs, even as the a,rea retained its 
immigrant color and cohesion. The charm and social 
stabili ty of the are^^ and^ its people caused Imagina- 
tivi^ s.tuden^s of the modern American cities like Jane 
Jacobs to cite the neighbourhood in her Death and Life 
of Great American Cities as an archetype of tr\XQ ui*- 
banity. Boston ians have come to agree heartily with 
her Judgment . / - 

Paperback editions of Woods 'and Kennedy, The 
2;one- of Emergence^ (M.I .T. Press), and Jacobs, Death 
and lilfe of Great American Cltleq (Vintage), were 
available when tl\is pamphlet was written. 



Myron Kau'fmann, Remember Me to^God^ Philadelphia, 

1957. ' ' - 
Albert I. Gordon, Jews in Suburbia . Bost/dn, .1959. 
Morris Axelrod et al, A Comm^inity Survey fot* Long 

Range Planning: A Study of the Jewish Population of 
_ Greater Boston! Boston, l9i^T • ^ 
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Aaalml latlon coulfj mean Immigrant abandonmefft not 
only of a general alien persona but , also of the ethnic 
and/or religious identities which had originally -been 
parts of that peroona. For gome immigrants the adopr^ 
tion of a new i'donll ty was wH^t they -had come to Ajner- 
ica to-acUieve; for others "ouch a.couj::j?3e represented 
the abandonment of an ancient lierltage of special 
value. Vor 5onf6 Boston Jrfws the 'attractiveness of the 
BoatQji- Yankee-Harvard ver^ijon of the American identity 
WHS very compelLlng. In his novel Remember Nlo^^to God 
Myron Kaufinann^ allows his hero tp be tempted t^.. adopt 
this cQ,yi*3e of assimilation. Rebuffed by native Bos- 
tonianS and suffering a growing awarenes5 of loss, 
Riphaj'd^' Amsterdam .is able to clmrt a 'eourse toward 
assimilation that does not involve abandonment of the 
tradi tional TaitJ-i. Although written in 1957 the ^noyel 
takes place in the^^ ej^riy 19'»0'3, for It wag dui'fng -the 
two decades afteY the ending of unre«tricfced inmiigra- 
tion In 192^4 that mach' assimilation 'took place through 
the gractual diminution of old ethaic-religious loyal- 
ties,, ^ ' ■' r.'- ' 

Afte.^r 19'*5, however , integration i^ito Boston "and 
America began io be increasingly coupled with reasser- 
tion of these ol'^er loyalties. The suburbanization* of 
these years,, with its increasing openness, affluence, 
and- mobility led Jewish leaders to fear a significn^t 
move away from the/tradlt ional group consciousness. 
Albert Gordon surveyed Jews'in J?uburbia, many of whom 
lived in Boston's subur^'' 8f Newton, and concluded that 
they were maintaining thei-r traditional" ide^:itity amjd 
the comfort of suburban surrouri'dings, eyen as tjiey 
were increasing their par:t icipation in that new soc- 
iety, • 

'In order to continue to serve this greater Boston 
Jewish conmmnitsy now so di spersed ' f rom its older c,ity 
setting, the Associated Jewish Phijanthrapies commis- 
sioned Morris Axelrod to determine a^eas of new Jewish-' 



settlement together Vfth the social profileg of -these 
Jews, This Axelrod did in his sophisticated Commun- 
ity Surv ey for Longrange Planning; , which is very use^ 
ful for locating Jewish areas of settlement and assi- 
milation characteristics. 



Edwin O^Connor, The Edg^ of Sadness , Boston, I961, 

Edwin O^Connor viewed the children and grand-. 

"children of immigrant Irish in Boston in the l950/s 
and detected an gdge of Sa3^ss ir/t>ieir lives even 
as they became quite assimilateid into Boston society. 

' The older generation of the Last Hiorrah had estab- 
lished themselves in an in^fferent or hostile soc- 
iety with the utmost effort, but their descendants 
had contented themselves with maintaining the 'com- 
fortable roles their forbears had establ:^shed rather 
than seeking out new ar..eas of concern in the city. 
For O'Connor absorption phbuld i^iclude more of a 
social role in Boston for the assimilated Irish, 



' Vl^ Societal Tensions 

' All societies have tensions which relate to 
their population,. Boston, -^ith its strong traditions 
^^^,^nd its peoples of various backgrounds, has had its 
share of tensions originating in this diversity. The 
Integration of so many peoples into the social-eco- 
nomic structure of the city* has been an uneven, some- 
times a frustrating processeven as it has been a 
constantly ongoing one. The resentments resulting- ^ 
from the- need continually to strive for pjace in Bos- 
ton Have usually gone unrecorded, being considered 
simply a facet of everyday reality. Sometimes, how- 
^ ever, such tensions have become sharp enough to ap- 
^ . pear in the organized competit^ion of politlt^s or the 
disorganized confrontation of violence. 



George Wilson Pier son, "The Obstinate Concept of New 
England: A Study in Demldatjon," New England Quar- 
terly , 28(March, 1955), 3-1?. 

I-oia Mork, ".Boston's Historic Public School Crisis " 
New Englan d Quarterly. 31 (June, 1958), 172-189 

Arnold Fojiter and Benjamin Epstein, Troublem akers. 
New York, 1952. * 

-By the twentieth century Boston's people were 
over two-thirds first and second generation immi- 
grants; political power had pasaed decisively to these 

Immigrants anc^, thei^ children. Although native Bos- 
toni.ans continued dominate the cultural and finan- 
cial institutions, their sense of displacement was 
keen, 'bitter, and long-lived; .it provided the base 
for some of the underlying current of old ' stock/new ' ' 
stock separation in the city. As late' as 1955 
George W. Pierson, n*ted Yale historian, felt this 
sense of loss of an 'ancestral home in" his article 

The Obstinate Concept of New England." By this time 
however, it was becoming evident to Pierson and other* 
observers that Boston retained significant amounts of 
Yankee heritage a.nd Yankee leadership. 

/Animosities which focused on religion have long 
been present in Boston. • Beginning with the nativism 
of the pre-Civil War era, Protestant-Catholic ten- 
sion has waxed and , waned in the city. The threat of 
Irish Catholic dominance of ' the. politics of the city 
.in the l880's inspired a religiously -motivated poli-^ 
tical movement to deny Catholics public office. Led 
by some British Canadians who identified with the 
native American religious traditions, this political . 
animus was - effective for more than a decade. Lois 
Merk describes. its inception in her "Boston's Histor- 
"ic Public School' Crisis." . , 

• Christian-Jewish animositi<?s have formed another 
faoet of religious tension in the c-ity. The elit-e- 
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Intellectual variant of ant i-seinit Isni, visible In 
the years at the turn of the century, has been des- 
cribed in Ancestors ^nd Immigrants by Barbai-a Solo- 
mon; When it has involved other immigrant groups 
rather than a native elite, ant i-semitism has occur- 
red in the form of street violence, often Irish led. 
A virulent example, related to national and foreign 
tensions, connected with the movement of Fr . Cough- 
lln, occurred in the late 1930* s. A lesser ' ir;stance 
of post-war anti-semitic street violence is detailed 
by Forster tind Epstein in the Troublemakers , 

William F. Whyte, "Race Conflicts in the North End of 
Boston," New England Quarterly , 12(December, 1939), 
623-6U2. 

Francis Russell, "The Combing of the Jews," Antioch 

Review , 15(March, 1955), 19-38. 
Yona Ginsburg, Jews in a^Changing Neighborhood: The 

Study of Mattapan . "New York, 1975- v. 

The shifting of ethnic dominance in particular 
areas considered as "belonging" to a group has often 
been a source of tension in Boston. When William F* 
Whyte was living in the North End in the late' 1930* s 
he became aware of the violent history of Irish-Ital- 
ian t(?nsions centering for several decades on the 
North End. Originating In the changing of popula- 
tions at the turn of the century, the animosity had 
continued in an increasingly stylized form decades 
later* Whyte describes ^his in his article "Race 
Conflicts in the North End." Only time has seemed 
to mellow the feud. 

Mattapan is on the suburban fringe of the city 
rather than^n 'the inner core, but it too has exper- 
ienced this Kind of tension. Francis Russell lived 
.there in the years before 1920 when it had been a 
predominantly Yankee area, and witnessed its trans- ' 
formation into a large Jewish* zone of emergence. In 
his informal article "The Coming of the Jews"- he 
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describes ..the native, distaste with tire impending eth- 
nic change; their response was to movfe out, en masse, 
(A related memory is liis sense of cultural shock at 
confronting immigrant Jews at Latin School, desper- 
ately eager to escape the limitation of the ghetto 
throug,h education,^ ...Here again he describes the na- 
tive recoil . ) : 

This same Mattapan .became the focus, a half ceii- 
tut-y later, for stili another awkward shift of popu^ 
lation when the last of' the old Jewish inhabijtants 
confronted blacks moving into the area from their 
former inner city homes. Many of the oldet Jews in- 
terviewed by Yona Ginsburg in her Jettfs in^ a Changing 
Neighborhood experienced the 'distress which is so 
common a reaction to this kind of group change. 
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